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WINTER WHEAT SHOWS LOSS 


Government Report Indicates Condition 10 
Points Below December—Estimated Yield 
248 Million Bus Below Last Year 


The government crop report, issued 
_ApriP 8, gives the condition of winter 
wheat as 75.6, as against 85.2 reported 
in December, and a 10-year average of 
89.5. The total winter wheat crop is esti- 
mated at 483,617,000 bus. The condition 
of rye is put at 86.8, as against 89.8 re- 
ported in December, and a 10-year av- 
erage of 91.6; the total crop is estimated 
at 75,841,000 bus, which compares with 
final estimates of 88,478,000 bus in 1919, 
91,041,000 in 1918, and 62,933,000 in 1917. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winfér and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


m—Acre! c—Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
oS OA RS Ge ‘nde’ tes 
41919... 60,489 23,338 73,243 732 209 941 
1918... 37,130 22,061 69,181 6565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 465,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,8308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 653,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 650,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,248 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,168 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 1735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,0381 17,044 44,075 325 228 552 
1908... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*December estimate of acreage; April esti- 
mate of yield. 


CANADIAN FLOUR FREED 


Wheat Board Withdraws Maximum Price of 
Flour—Maximum Price of Bran and 
Shorts Advanced 

Winnirec, Man., April 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Canadian Wheat Board 
has withdrawn the maximum price of 
flour. The maximum price of bran and 
shorts has been advanced $6 per ton. 

7 M. Liston. 





* 

Toronto, Onvt., April 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Canadian millfeed advanced 
$6 today, making bran $51 and shorts 
$58 ton, in bags, Toronto or Montreal. 
Flour is. unchanged, but an advance is 
pending.” 

A. H. Bamey. 





Australian Shipping Strike Ends 

Apvetawe, So. Avst., March 12.—To 
the immense gratification of the people 
throughout Australia, the marine engi- 
neers’ strike was officially declared off on 
Feb. 26, and the following day there was 
a resumption of shipping, which has since 
attained normal proportions, again. The 
loss to the country while the strike was 
in progress was enormous. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





Grain Corporation Purchases 
New York, N. Y., April 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Grain Corporation this 
week purchased 175,000 bbls flour at an 
average price of $10.69, jute, Baltimore, 
and $10 Pacific Coast points. 
W. QuacKENBUsH. 





vessel Bohus left Port 
Adelaide recently for the United King- 
dom with the first full cargo of barley to 
be sent from South Australia to an over- 
sea market. The vessel carried 33,48? 
bags, containing 105,540 bus of what is 
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known in the trade as No. 1 shipping 
quality English barley. South Australia 
has long held the reputation of producing 
a particularly high-class barley. 

Cuaries J. MatrHews. 





. Massachusetts Daylight Law 


Boston, Mass., April 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Governor Coolidge yester- 
day signed the daylight savings bill, 
which goes into operation April 25 in this 


state. 
Louis W. DePass. 


SOUTHWESTERN LEAGUE 


Tenth Annual Mass Meeting Held at Kansas 
City—Re-establishment of Trading in 
Futures Considered 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Nearly 200 millers attended 
the tenth annual mass meeting of the 
Southwestern League in Kansas City 
Thursday. Six states were reported in 
attendance, with especially numerous 
delegations present from Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

Much interest was shown in various 
features of the business programme. Of 
particular interest were the re-establish- 
ment of trading in wheat futures, fed- 
eral taxation, grain grades and the pro- 
posed new form of flour sales contract. 

A recommendation of the committee 
on resolutions, that the league favor re- 
establishment of trading in futures be- 
ginning July 1, with trade in wheat for 
August delivery, was withdrawn after 
marked evidences of disapproval had 
been shown. A number of millers ex- 
pressed the view that the milling busi- 
ness would fare better in the early 
months of decontrol without future trad- 
ing. 

Resolutions were passed favoring the 
earliest possible repeal of the excess 
profits tax law, and opposing any changes 
in the present standard wheat grades. 

All old officers of the league were re- 
elected. About 25 millers present left 
for Chicago to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the Millers’ National Federation 
yesterday. 





R. E. Srerurne. 





No Rail Strike at Minneapolis 


The trade was somewhat perturbed 
yesterday (April 9) by a report that the 
switchmen in the yards at Minneapolis 
were to gd out on strike this morning. 
However, at a meeting of the switchmen 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul held last 
evening, the more conservative element 
prevailed, and the Chicago strike was 
denounced as illegal. 





Tobacco and Grain Men 


Evansvitte, Inp., April 10.—The to- 
bacco growers’ and grain growers’ or- 
ganizations of western Kentuc are 
working toward amalgamation. The ob- 
ject is to put into practice co-operative 

uying, and if possible to eliminate the 
middleman. 

W. W. Ross. 





The Jackson Milling Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis., has placed a contract with 
the Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis., to build 
a modern 150-bbl wheat mill and a 150- 
bbl rye mill. The mill'and grain stor- 
age will be re-enforced concrete, the 
grain storage to be 100,000 bus. It is 
understood that work on the new plant 
will start shortly. The mill- will take 
the a of the plant now operated by 
the Jackson Co. 


FEDERATION HOLDS MEETING 





About 65 Directors, Delegates and Members in Attendance at Chicago Meeting 
—President Goetzmann Takes Office—Discriminatory Ocean Rates 
Discussed—New Sales Contract to be Prepared 


Cuicaco, I1tu., April 9.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of directors, delegates and members 
of the Millers’ National Federation was 
held here today, at the Blackstone Hotel. 
The registration showed about 65 in at- 
tendance, representing 14 states, the larg- 
est delegation, outside of those from 
Chicago itself, being from Kansas. 


NOMINATION OF DIRECTORS 


Immediately after roll call at the 
meeting of directors, delegates and 
members, the chair appointed a commit- 
tee to present nominations for directors 
to succeed the following, whose terms 
were expired: 

T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Sey- 
mour, Ind; A. L. Goetzmann, Listman 
Mills, La Crosse, Wis; J. L. Grigg, Eagle 
Milling Co., Sparta, Ill; C. M. Harden- 
bergh, Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City; H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; J. B. Hupp, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas; C. 
B. Jenkins, Noblesville Milling Co., 
Noblesville, Ind; Joseph Le Compte, 
Lexington Roller Mills, Lexington, Ky; 
George H. Ledbetter, Clarkfield Roller 
Mills, Clarkfield, Minn; S. B. McNear, 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco; A. 
Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; George S. Milnor, Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill; W. L. Phelps, Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, Ill; E. S. 
Rea, Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffey- 
ville, Kansas; Charles L. Roos, Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas; Fred 
O. Shane, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Philadelphia; B. B. Sheffield, Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co., Minneapolis; George G. 
Sohlberg, Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla; Walter Stern, Bernhard 
Stern & Sons., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Successors were also to be elected to 
O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash., and S. Thruston Ballard, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., 
both of whom had been elected at the 
last annual meeting to serve the unex- 
pired terms of deceased directors, 
Chauncy Abbott and Charles T. Ballard. 


PRESIDENT KELLY’S ADDRESS 


President Kelly, in addressing the 
meeting at the morning session, referred 
to the milling industry as having pros- 
pered and advanced materially since the 
formation of the - Federation, and dwelt 
particularly on the work carried on 
through the agency of the Federation in 
behalf of the industry. since the begin- 
ning of the war. He made special men- 
tion of James F. Bell, and of several 
others who had offered their services and 
sacrificed their personal interests for the 
purpose of helping the industry as a 
whole. 

The greater part of the morning ses- 
sion was devoted to the reading of the 
reports of the standing committees, 
which are published in full elsewhere in 
this bulletin. After the noon recess, the 
committee appointed to nominate suc- 
cessors to the directors whose terms ex- 

ired rendered its report, and the meet- 
ng then proceeded to the installation of 
the new president, A. L. Goetzmann. 


MR. GOETZMANN’S ADDRESS 


In ym tee his new’ office, Mr. Goetz 
mann spoke to the meeting as follows: 
After my eight years of service as 
secretary of your organization, and ap- 
proximately eight years of application 


to the concrete problems of the mi 
industry, I have a keen sense of pride 
in returning to you as your president. 

With this pride, when I look back over 
the occupants of this chair, commencing 
with Mr. Eckhart and down through the 
long line of great, big, upstanding men 
who have served you, there comes to me 
a great humbleness, a great sense of the 
responsibility resting on me and of the 
urgent necessity of putting into this job 
every atom of energy and brains and 
ability that I possess, that when my year 
of trial is over, I may rest satisfied. 

Had this been a matter of choice with 
me, I might have picked an easier year 
for presiding over your destinies than 
this promises to be. My old Tennessee 
grandmother had an expression which pe- 
culiarly fits the situation as I see it. She 
would say in respect of a drouth year, 
or a grasshopper year, or an early frost 
that nipped the corn: “These are surel 
parlous times,” and the year ahead, 
from present outlook, certainly appears 
parlous. 

I’m not pessimistic. In fact, I’m con- 
vinced that all the miller pessimists, 
coupling. their pessimism with the regula- 
tion ordinary everyday troubles of the 
industry, are now safely ensconced in 
the insane asylums. Quite tke contrary, 
I have a wide streak of optimism; at the 
same time, I believe that now, if ever in 
this good old world’s history, modera- 
tion, clear, sane thinking and the exer- 
cise of good common-sense are necessary 
in every line of Business, and in ours to 
a greater degree than the ordinary, pos- 
sibly on account of its magnitude. 

The exercise of these virtues dictates 
a measuring of the problems confront- 
ing us and a consideration to the limit 
of our ability of what constitutes a com- 
mon-sense attack upon them. You all 
know these problems. I shall not elabo- 
rate. 

1, An exchange situation unprece- 
dented in international finance, increas- 
ing the cost to the British buyer of a 
barrel of our flour 20 to 30 per cent ovér 
its American value. 

2. The unreasonable ocean rates on 
our export flour over pre-war times of 
approximately 1,000 per cent. 

3. The attitude of our United States 
Shipping Board on relative rates -for 
wheat and flour. 

4. The desperately knotty question of 
European credits. 


(All of which militates against our 
export.) 


5. An increase in our pre-war excess 
United States milling capacity. 

6. An increase in the cost factor as 
applied to production. 

7. The inevitable deflation in the value 
of our raw material, supplies, wages and 
finished product. 

In addition to which careful considera- 
tion must be given to the pernicious 
socialistic tendency of our national and 
state politics and legislation, the tax 
problem, transportation problem and 
others, a tendency on the part of young 
men to avoid entering the milling trade, 
which should make it incumbent upon us 
to maintain as nearly as may be the pres- 
ent scale of wages in the technical 
branches to draw to us these young men 
who are drifting to other trades on ac- 
count of the wage attraction elsewhere. 

All these matters are pressing for so- 
lution, many immediate and all probably 
within the next 12 months, 
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If your Federation stands for any- 
thing, it stands for leadership in the so- 
lution of these questions. It should point 
the way to the sanity and to the right 
thinking so necessary to the profitable 
operation of our plants in these trouble- 
some times. It should maintain a mili- 
tant policy toward our interests, and it 
should stand square-toed to the world 
in behalf of and in defense of its in- 
terests. 

We have in Mr. Husband an executive 
of the highest order. In his education 
to our needs and in his long training in 
the.conduct of his office he is invaluable 
to us, but I am constrained to believe 
that in the big grist that has come to 
“him to grind, he needs additional and, 
if I dare say it, a somewhat more mod- 
ern, machinery. 

He needs back of him now, if ever, a 
united, harmoniously working, entire 
United States milling industry. He needs 
financing to a point such that he may 
never be compelled to measure a service 
to the industry by the scale of “Can we 
afford it?” 

It would be foolish in me to presume 
to say that I know how this may be done, 
but my years of experience in the Fed- 
eration work entitle me to a thought on 
the subject, and therefore, for what it 
is worth, permit me to suggest that 
thought: 

We have met difficulty, and in a few 
cases failure, in the club or association 
membership plan in providing full rep- 
resentation of the industry in our or- 
ganization. 

We have not secured to the full that 
close, intimate gy of the indi- 
vidual unit with the Federation neces- 
sary to a complete support. 

We have in our present “on basis of 
capacity” voting system a system repug- 
nant to some sections of the industry as 
undemocratic and as savoring of the 
“junker” system. This system has nev- 
er, to my knowledge, been invoked, but 
it exists in the by-laws. 

The director representation of any 
given section is elected by all the sec- 
tions, and not direct. 

My thought on this support necessary 
to Mr. Husband contemplates a deal- 
ing with these things, and is as follows: 

1, Each director to represent a cer- 
tain milling capacity. Each state of 
every milling section to be represented 
on the board of directors of the Federa- 
tion as indicated by the milling capacity 
of that state. Thése directors to be 
elected by the direct vote of the mills 
within each state, instead of at Federa- 
tion meetings as now provided. Each di- 
rector to have equal voting power, and 
the business of the Federation now dele- 
gated to meetings of delegates and di- 
rectors to be vested in the enlarged 
board of directors so provided. 

2. The election by each milling sec- 
tion . (Northwest, Southwest, Central 
States, Eastern, States, Southeast, and 
Far West) of a vice-president; such vice- 
presidents, with the president and the 
secretary of the Federation, to consti- 
tute ah executive committee to assist in 
the executive work, and to initiate and 
approve of legislation. 

3. A budget provision to allow at 
least bimonthly meetings of this execu- 
tive committee at the Chicago office. 

4. The adoption of the referendum 
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system of voting on all general vital 
questions; this referendum to go to all 
mills of 100 bbls and over, regardless of 
Federation membership. 

5. At least one general mass meeting 
of the entire industry each year; this 
mass meeting to be devoted entirely to 
the consideration of the larger political, 
transportation and general business mat- 
ters, and in no manner to trespass upon 
the detail work, properly the province of 
the board of directors’ business sessions. 

These suggestions contemplate no vital 
changes in our articles of organization, 
which have served us so long and so 
well. They will provide both on the 
executive committee and on the board of 
directors direct representation of every 
mill. They will provide direct contact, at 
frequent intervals, of the Federation 
with each individual mill, and they will 
put behind Mr. Husband and the Federa- 
tion organization, we believe, the full 
support necessary to the solution of the 
problems confronting us. 

In conclusion, I wish to express to you 
my deep appreciation of your confidence 
in me, and to assure you that your or- 
ganization shall have my best efforts. 


DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS 


The president’s address was followed 
by a protracted discussion of the dis- 
criminatory ocean freight rates on wheat 
and flour, and of the preSentation of 
this matter before the United States 
Shipping Board. It was proposed that 
a definite recommendation on this sub- 
ject be telegraphed to the Shipping 
Board by the Federation as a whole. 

The Federation committee on ‘he uni- 
form sales contract was instructed to 
prepare a new contract, to be considered 
by the millers and the flour trade in gen- 
eral. This action, suggested by the re- 
port of the committee, was in line with 
the recommendation made some time ago 
by the Federatéd Flour Clubs. 

After the adjournment of the meeting, 
the new board of directors met for the 
formal election of officers. 

C. H. CHarren. 


Telegrams from Correspondents of 


(Special 
April 10.) 


The Northwestern Miller, 
San Francisco.—Very little change in 
flour market. Larger bakers and car- 
lot buyers appear amply supplied for 
some time. 

Nasuvitte.—Flour prices hold steady. 
Demand continues light. _ Shipping in- 
structions fair. Millfeed strong and in 
good demand. 

Sr. Lovis.—Domestic flour continues 
dull, especially on higher grades, though 
mills are advancing prices and holding 
firmly. Millfeed firm, and all grades in 
demand, 

Puitapveteni1aA.—F lour 
limits firmly maintained. Business chiefly 
in spot goods below manufacturers’ 
prices. Offerings very light and market 
firm and higher. 

Sr. Lovis.—Domestic flour trade con- 
tinues dull, especially on higher grades, 
though mills are advancing prices and 
holding firmly. Millfeed firm, and all 
grades in demand. 


dull, but mill 


Boston.—Jobbers report moderate in- 
_ quiry in a small way for spring and hard 
‘ winter wheat flours, at unchanged prices. 
Quiet demand .for wheat feeds. Other 
feeds in fair demand. 

Bartimore.—Flour generally held 25c 
higher on government report. Buyers 
continue to show no interest in anything 
save near-by soft winter straight and 
Grain Corporation’s forthcoming retire- 
ment from business. Feed firmer and 
quiet. 

New Yorx.—Save for some fairly 
good sales for export, flour was dull. 
One lot of 22,000 bbls soft winter straight 
and one or two similar lots of spring 
second clear were sold, mostly for Med- 
iterranean markets. Jewish holidays 
caused duliness in general lines. An un- 
precedented demand for clears and low- 
grades continues. 

Cuicaco.—Strike of switchmen and 
brakemen caused mills here to be idle 
practically the entire week. All flour 
and feed quotations withdrawn from 
Thursday on. Practically no flour ar- 
riving here. Quotations named by mills 
are 25@50c bbl over a week ago. Soft 
winter grades very firm, due, it is be- 
lieved, to Grain Corporation having pur- 
chased them freely. 

Kansas Crry.—Millers, due to the 
switchmen’s strike, are showing hesita- 
tion in taking orders for prompt ship- 
ment. Demand for better grades of flour 
reported slightly improved, and shipping 
orders are coming in more readily. Buy- 
ers of clears for export have been active 
lately, and mills report a number of 
sales. Millfeeds continue in good de- 
mand, with bran scarcely obtainable, even 
at premium prices. Millers anticipate 
stronger quotations will result from short 
selling. Hard wheat remains in good 
request. Export buyers are purchasing 
soft wheat liberally, and have offered as 
high as $2.79, Galveston, for No: 3. 





Search for Take-All in Indiana 

Inpranapous, Inp., April 8.—An ex- 
amination of farm areas, which suffered 
from wheatfields being infected last year 
with Australian take-all, will be begun 
soon by Frank N. Wallace, of Indian- 
apolis, entomologist for the Indiana state 
conservation commission. 

Just previous to the harvest season in 
1919, a considerable scare took place in 
Porter, LaPorte and Tippecanoe County 
wheatfields over the appearance of the 
disease, which was new to the United 
States at that time, and which is believed 
to have made its first appearance in this 
country in Missouri. Drastic measures 
were resorted to, to prevent the spread 
of the take-all, which, in addition to 
wheat, affects rye, oats and grasses. 
Only one threshing machine was allowed 
to thresh the grain in the various areas, 
and it was sold to the United States 
Grain Corporation, which had it shipped 
to New York. For a time the national 
government considered quarantining In- 
diana’s grain and straw. 

Before the grain even left the farms 
it was especially treated to kill the dis- 
ease, infected areas were burned over to 
destroy the stubble, and other precau- 
tions taken to prevent any recurrence of 
the malady. The state officials will be on 
the alert again this spring to check any 
reappearance. Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
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Flour prices continued firm to some- 
what higher this week, the advance com- 
ing mainly after the publication of the 
government’s April crop report, with its 
forecast of a winter wheat crop 248,- 
000,000 bus less than last year. Business 
was generally dull, but there was a scat- 
tering demand to meet pressing require- 
ments, and sufficient inquiry to warrant 
the belief that a real improvement in 
flour-buying would develop before long. 
The car shortage continued seriously to 
curtail the flour output. 

The course of prices for top patents 
in recent weeks is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table, showing average quotations 
at four representative markets, two west- 
ern and two eastern. 


Hard Soft 


winter 

$13.40 
13.30 
13.30 
13.05 
12.95 


Week ended— 
April 10 
April 3 
March 27 
March 20 
March 13 
March 6 
Feb, 
Feb, 
Feb, 
Feb, 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Jan, 
Dec. 
Dec, 
Dec, 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Spring 


Exports for Week Ended 
Wheat Corn 

bus bus 
111,878 11,671 





April 3, 1920 
Flour Oats 
bbls bus 

166,393 1,323,251 


From— 
New York.. 
Portland, 

Maine .... 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Newp. News. 
N. Orleans.. 
St. John, 

N. B. 


481,000 77,000 


318,000 69,000 105,000 
$2,000 
347,000 69,000 16,000 
293, 
550,878 
,687,159 


378,393 1,50 


220,671 ) 
3738, 37¢ 


82,000 326,615 


wk.1 

week.2 
BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

471,015 102,000 62,71 

48,000 191, 1 


Tots., 
Prev. 


United Kingdom 
COMGIGE ve tstvres’s 1,079,863 
S. and Ctl, / é 
West Indies 
Other countries 70,671 


'220,6 671 878 
EXPORTS 


,550,878 
CROP YEAR 
Exports from United States and Canadi 
ports from July 1, 1919, to April 3, 1920: 
Wheat, 130,305,§ 
Flour, 16,164,293 
Totals 203,045,14 
Corn, 3 
Oats, 


Totals 


bbls 

as wheat, 
bus 

bus 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour outp: 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minn 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbls, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to April 3, 1920, with con 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-——Output——, -—Exports— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 
-11,221 10,067 233 941 

334 227 ond eve 

Duluth-Superior 300 553 
Outside mills .. 6,410 7,351 


18,265 


Minneapolis . 
St. Paul 


Totals 18,198 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Saturday, April 10. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


ton, packed in 100-1b sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Minneapolis Kansas City 


St. Louis 


Unless otherwise noted; flour per’bbl 


Baltimore 


of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; 


Philadelphia 


millfeed. per 


Boston Toledo +tNashville 





Chicago 
$13.50@14.25 
12.40@12.75 

9.40@ 9.90 .25@ 


12.75 @13.40 
12.00 @12.50 
9.20@ 9.75 
12.00@12.75 cece e Denote $00 oO asood 12.00@13. 
11.00@11.50 eres Perens ries Jerre 11.20@11.75 
9.50@10.00 0 000 Dic cave cccee Diccses 9.40@ 9.90 


9.00@ 9.36 10.60 @10.70 ccs Doves occ e Duceoe 
7.25@ 7.50 8.60@ 8.70 ccc Do cece oan er QDessee 


$14.75 @15.50 $14.00@14.50 


FLOUR— 
13.75 @15.00 eee + @18. cece @... 


Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 


Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
+ Soft winter first clear 


Rye fiour, white 
Rye fiour, standard 


FEED— 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


Standard middlings (brown shorts) 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) 
Red dog .. 


$14.20@14.60 seen $13.60@14. $13.50@14.00 $14.20@14.60 
13.70 @14.20 ose Devace 12.560@13.25 3.5 3.78 12.75 @13.25 18.40@13.75 
9.90 ered Pee 10.00@10.2 9.7% . re eee 10.50 @ 10.75 9.50@10.50 ooeee @insee evcee @.-..- 
13.25 @13.70 13.20@14. ore: 13.25 @13.75 13.25@13.75 13.00 @14.25 see eG 13.00 @14.( 
12.00@12.60 12.40 @13.00 12.50@13.00 12.25@12. 12.50 @13.00 0 cow e Di cee «eee+@12, ee) Pee 
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April 10, 1920 


Annual Report of Secretary 

Having been absent from the Federa- 
tion. office for four months, on a trip 
to European markets, your secretary has 
taken little part in the activities of the 
Federation since the meeting in October; 
our standing committees have, however, 
been unusually active, especially in pro- 
tecting the interests of millers in legisla- 
tion proposed in Congress. Much of the 
following has been gathered from re- 
ports by chairmen of our standing com- 
mittees, and by correspondence. with 
them. 

LEGISLATION 


Decimal weight bill (H.R. 9755) passed 
the House of Representatives in Decem- 
ber, and is now awaiting action by the 
Senate Committee on Standards, Weights 
and Measures. Thomas L. Moore, chair- 
man of the committee on legislation, has 
kept in close touch with this matter, and 
in a recent interview with Senator Reed, 
chairman of the Senate committee. was 
assured by the latter that the bill would 
be given attention before the summer 
vacation. Delay in acting upon it by the 
Senate committee cannot be attributed 
to any opposition in that committee but, 
like many other bills, it was given no 
consideration while the Senate was en- 
gaged in debating the peace treaty. 

Haugen Feedingstuffs Bill (H.R. 
$342). No action has been taken on this 
bill since iti was referred to the .House 
Committee on Agriculture. It has been 
carefully watched by W. G. Crocker, 
chairman of the Federation committee 
on feedingstuffs law, who has also been in 
touch with other interests that would be 
affected by the operation of the terms of 
the bill if it should be passed, Mr. 
Haugen recently granted an interview to 
a committee representing the Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association, at which 
time there was presented to him a brief 
outlining the objectionable features and 
suggesting changes in the bill which 
would make it less drastic. He ex- 
pressed himself as being favorable to 
making such changes as would make the 
measure commercially workable, at the 
same time affording the necessary pro- 
tection to buyers of feed. 

Haugen Slack-Filled Package Bill 
(H.R. 8954). The features of this bill 
were discussed in our report to the Oc- 
tober meeting. There seems to be no 
movement on foot to give it considera- 
tion. 

The Gronna bill (S. 3844) proposed 
the dissolution of the United States Grain 
Corporation, and the further administra- 
tion of the wheat control act by some 
other agency of the government. The 
bill was opposed by milling and grain in- 
terests generally, at a hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, at which time the Federation 
was represented by Mr. Moore, chairman 
of the legislative committee, Mr. Moses, 
Mr. Lingham and others. In addition 
to the verbal testimony given, a brief 
was filed with the committee giving rea- 
sons why the Grain Corporation should 
be permitted to continue the administra- 
tion of the wheat guaranty act. Since the 
hearing no announcement has been made 
as to further activity on the part of 
Senator Gronna or others who favor the 
dissolution of the Grain Corporation. 

The Rainey bill (H.R. 3462), which 
provides for repeal of the mixed-flour 
law, is in the hands of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. It is doubt- 
ful if it will receive any attention at 
this session. 


TRANSPORTATION 


With the railrogds of the country un- 
der government control there was little 
to be done by any outside agency to im- 
prove the service. There is a great 
Shortage in equipment and a _ general 
complaint that the railroads seem to be 
demoralized. Under the provisions of 
the new railroad act, the roads were re- 
turned to private ownership on March 
1, 1920, ag it will no doubt be some 
time befote they can be reorganized for 
efficient service, and it is doubtful wheth- 
er there will be any great improvement 
until their equipment can be brought up 
to meet the needs of the increased traffic. 
There is now, however, competition among 
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the roads, and shippers hope that the ne- 
cessity of meeting competition will short- 
ly result in improved service. The short- 
age of cars is acute, and it will be to the 
advantage of millers to continue the prac- 
tice of loading cars to full capacity, and 
to double-load where possible. 


EXPORT TRADE 

Restrictions as to export trade in flour 
were removed Dec. 15, 1919; this was of 
little benefit to the trade, because of the 
exchange situation, and because our 
prices are relatively higher than those 
prevailing in Argentina. Your secretary 
reported on conditions abroad, and ‘these 
reports were published recently as Fed- 
eration Bulletins Nos. 213 and 218. No 
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was conducted during the past year, al- 
ih, the committee on finance and 
membership is favorable to such a cam- 
paign. During the year we have added 
to our membership 13 mills, all joining 
as individual members, 


FINANCES 


An analysis of our financial statement 
for the past year will indicate unusual 
activities on the part of the Federation; 
in the conduct of some of these matters 
it was necessary to secure expert legal 
talent, resulting in an expenditure for 
special legal services. of $9,257.33. 

The Federation committee on finance 
and membership decided last fall to ap- 
peal to the membership for a voluntary 
increase in the basis of dues paid, from 
6c per bbl to 10c per bbl. As a result 
of this appeal 296 members have pledged 





Chicago, Ill., Friday, April 9, 1920, 


OPEN MEETING 


10 am. prompt. Call to order. 
M. Kelly. 
P. Husband. 
Agent, F. H. Price. 
Rirectors, sine die. 


Roll Call. 
succeed those whose terms expire. 


Standardization and Inspection. 
Reports of Committees. 


2p.m. Call to Order. 


of New Directors. 


mittees. New Business. 


Election of officers: 
port Agent. Official Counsel. 
New Business. Adjournment. 





Order of Business Eighteenth Annual Meeting 
Directors, Delegates and Members 


Millers’ National Federation 


Ballroom of Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
Friday, April 9, 1920 


Eighteenth annual meeting of the directors, delegates and members 
of the Millers’ National Federation in the ballroom of the Blackstone Hotel, 


OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(All delegates and members invited to attend) 


Report of Treasurer, W. L. Phelps. 
Appointment of Auditing Committee. 
Unfinished Business. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, DELEGATES AND MEMBERS 
Appointment of Nominating Committee for Directors, to 


Reports of Standing Committees, as follows: 


Millers’ Mutual Insurance. 
Special Legislative Committee, Uniform Feedingstuffs Law. 


Sales Cotitracts, Trade-Marks, Publicity. 
Legislation. Transportation. 
ments. 


Finance and Membership. 
Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Report of Nominating Committee and Election 
Installation of President, A. L. Goetzmann. 
Auditing Committee on Treasurer’s and Secretary’s Books. 
cussion and Action on Subjects Suggested by Reports of Officers and Com- 
Adjournment. 


MEETING OF NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Two Vice-Presidents. 


Address of President, E. 
Report of Secretary, A. 
Report of Export 
Adjournment of Board of 


Roll Call. 


Package Differentials, 
Export Trade. 
Crop Improve- 
Grain 
Discussion of 


Arbitration. 


Report of 
General Dis- 


Secretary. Treasurer. Ex- 








doubt the subject of export trade will 
be discussed. at length at the annual 
meeting, and your secretary hopes to 
present at that time some data as to con- 
ditions abroad. 

Early in March the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League arranged for a conference 
with officials of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, for the purpose of pointing 
out the necessity for a parity of ocean 
rates on flour and wheat. Charles L. 
Roos, chairman of the Federation com- 
mittee on export trade, and F. H. Price, 
export agent, participated in that confer- 
ence. The subject was presented to the 
Shipping Board officials in splendid 
shape, a very convincing brief being filed, 
with a graphic chart, prepared by C. V. 
Topping, showing the ocean rates on 
wheat and flour for several years. No 
doubt this conference will result in an 
investigation of the whole subject, and 
should be productive of benefits to the 
trade at large. When export trade is 
released from all restrictions, the ex- 
porting millers will probably face many 
conditions that are unfavorable, and if 
a permanent parity of ocean rates on 
wheat and flour can be established it will 
be very helpful. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Owing to the pressure of other mat- 

ters, no definite membership campaign 


themselves to an annual payment to the 
Federation on the basis of 10c per bbl, 
the total amount thus pledged being $28,- 
713. Unless some unusual activity be- 
comes necessary, requiring expenditures 
that cannot now be anticipated, this 
amount, added to the receipts from those 
who have not yet responded (estimated 
at $4,000), should take care of our needs. 


* * 


A few weeks ago the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture announced a 
hearing at Chicago, on April 2, to con- 
sider proposed changes in grades of 
spring wheat. We at once prepared to 
have present at that hearing a proper 
representation through our committee on 
grain standardization and _ inspection, 
and no doubt the chairman of that com- 
mittee, E. C. Andrews, will be prepared 
to submit to the annual meeting a report 
of what transpired at this hearing. 

The United States Grain Corporation 
passes out of existence, by legal limita- 
tion, on May 381, 1920, and it is probable 
that, approaching that date, the regula- 
tions now in effect will be gradually can- 
celed, so as to allow of a return to nor- 
mal trading conditions as soon as pos- 
sible after that date. 

Since its organization the Federation 
has had its offices in the Royal Insurance 
Building. This building is to be de- 


molished to make room for a large office 
building, and we have secured quarters 
in the. Temple Building, 108 South La 
Salle Street, corner of Monroe Street, 
which quarters we will occupy after May 
1 of this year. 

Your secretary desires to express 
preciation of the services rendered 
the chairmen of standing committees 
during his four months’ absence. 
problems were presented for action, and 
they were well taken care of by the chair- 
men of the various committees and those 
members who were called upon by these 
gentlemen to assist. As usual, the mill- 
ing papers have been generous in giving 
publicity to Federation affairs, all of 
which is greatly appreciated. 


Secretary’s Financial Report 
Statement as of March 31, 1920. 


: RECEIPTS 
Balance in hands of treasurer, 

MUD, BRS <i ccc caslevsteebues $5,963.42 
PMO 0400.00 0044.06004 400 04006haa 14,521.16 
Special assessment (as per Bulletin 

WE DROP Gaskcscrccedvebihousnan 13,990.76 
Special subscriptions as per pledges 

to committee on finance and 

WROMGDRGRIED i.cicc nc csceceend aves 125.00 
Advance dues on new basis, accom- 

panying pledges ........ecsee0e8 2,992.00 
PUN | 6.0 db vebdc vein taveccveveseins 24,18 
Interest on bank deposit .......... 119.08 

$37,735.59 
DISBURSEMENTS 


(Vouchers Nos. 407 to 566 inclusive) 
Salary account— 


GORGE ina s ch ccccccccdewedeouune $9,999.97 
OGRGIRT GOUMNEE onc ccccicccenceceae 1,200.00 
i PTT CT en 1,192.10 
Total salary account ......... $12,392.07 

Office account— 
$1,174.96 


Rent, 12 months to March 81, 1920. 









Postage .... 97.50 
Telegraph .. 1,249.68 
Telephone .. 183.18 
DUCRtIOMOLP oc ccccesecccies 83.33 
Addressing and mailing .... 46.84 
Ice and towel supply .......cceeece 37.75 
Bank collection charges .......... 19.36 
Total office account ........... $3,792.60 
Supplies and printing— 
ra) EA ee $2,881.79 
Miscellaneous supplies, repairs, etc. 28.13 
Total supplies and printing.... $2,909.92 
Incidental and extraordinary ex- 
penses—. 
Special attorney’s fees ..........+. $9,257.33 
Reporting meetings, hearings, etc.. 235.06° 
Hotel expenses of meetings........ 69.90 
SOMO Sic tedvicipercivéiathesdeaaron 20.56 
Bond of secretary .......sseeee008 12.50 
Membership, Chamber of Com- 
meres, U. B AB, cccccccsservivese 80.00 
Membership, National Industrial 
TPO THORS. «oc ic ttdirscidioes 37.50 
Membership, National Fire Protec- 
tion Association ......sscccevees 30.00 
“The Nation’s Business” .......... 12.50 
Auditing books (Ernst & Ernst)... 25.00 
Total incidental and extraordi- 
MALY EXPENSES .....eececeees $9,780.35 
Travelling expenses— 
BOCTOCALY cccccccseccciewscovscets $1,557.98 
COMMIEBER secccccvccescacsvdecses 2,686.22 
MEPOrt QHOME 2c cccecccsisecetccees 496.24 
Total travelling expenses...... $4,640.44 
Refunds to affiliated members send- 
ing checks direct ....sessecesees 217.00 
$33,732.38 
Balance in hands of W. 
Phelpe, tPeasureP '...ccccvccsvs $4,003.21 
Cash in hands of secretary, $500, 
making total cash on hand...... 4,503.21 
Treasurer’s Report 
Balance on hand, April 1, 1919..... $5,963.42 
Receipts from dues, special assess- 
MOM, CEG. sicdcccpocedccvmenueen 31,653.09 
Interest on bank deposits ........ 119.08 
$37,735.59 
Vouchers paid, Nos. 407 to 566, in- 
GUUBIVES cccccccccesdcedseodoscube $33,713.02 
Bank collection charges ........+. 19.36 
$33,732.38 


Balance in treasury this date.... $4,003.21 


Report of Auditors 

As requested, we have made an exam- 
ination of the cash records of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago, for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1920, and 
submit herewith our report. 

The Federation has been in existence 
since 1904, its object being the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the wheat flour 
milling industry of the United States. 
An inspection of the records shows an 
increase, during the year, of 13 individ- 
ual memberships. 

We attach a statement of the receipts 
and expenditures for the fiscal year, pre- 
pared from the secretary’s records, and 
also submit a copy of the treasurer’s 


report. 
We traced all cash receipts and dis- 
bursements as shown by the secretary’s 
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_ records, to the bank statements. We 

compared all canceled checks for the year 
with the secretary’s records, and found 
them in agreement with the treasurer's 
balance at the Continental & Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago, which amount 
we confirmed by: direct communication. 
All cash record footings were verified. 
Receipted vouchers covering all expendi- 
tures were presented for our examina- 


The records indicate dues in arrears 
at March 31, 1920, amounting to $1,- 
788.50, of which $809.50 had been paid at 
April 5, 1920. The special assessments 
in arrears at March 31, 1920, amounted 
to $2,085. ; 


— Yours very truly, 
Ernst & Ernst, 
Certified Public Accourttants. 


Export Agent’s Report 

On this occasion the export agent’s re- 
port will deal exclusively with practical 
Suggestions for the resumption of ex- 

rt traffic. Heretofore consideration 

been given to many general matters, 
and the field has been covered in a 
speculative manner. The time is at hand, 
probably, when speculation must give 
ace to definite action. For that reason 
ask that the discussion of these present 
proposals be thorough and exhaustive, 
and that action be taken on them one 
way or the other at’this meeting. 

On March 10 the export agent attend- 
ed a sitting arranged by the Southwest- 
ern Millers’ League before Judge Payne, 
chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, for the purpose of arguing for 
an equalized ocean freight rate on flour 
and on wheat. The Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League had prepared a remarkably 
able brief and argument, which was 
read, and which was supplemented by 
discussion. 

At that time Judge Payne had al- 
ready been named as Secretary of the 
Interior, but we understand that the 
rate-making officials of the board are 
giving earnest consideration to the argu- 
ment, and at the time this is being writ- 
ten it is understood that a decision may 
be forthcoming within a few days. 

In the meantime the United States 
Shipping Board has proposed a new form 
of contract with steamer owners, and it 
is understood that the sole right to con- 
trol rates of freight may rest with the 
operators. It further appears that the 
operators are forming conferences and 
subconferences for the regulation of the 
steamship business, particularly that 
part of it which affects the operation of 
the United States Shipping Board steam- 
ers. It is understood that this general 
conference of steamship operators will 
include also the owners and operators 
of all foreign steamers plying from 
American ports. 

We have had conversations with of- 
ficial members of the preliminary com- 
mittees of these conferences, and it ap- 

rs that the rate-making agencies will 

prepared to give full and proper con- 
sideration to the economic situations af- 
fected by rates or which may affect rates. 
We have been told that the steamship 
operators are in sympathy with the gen- 
eral view that the products of grain 
should be given preference; at any rate, 
that such products should pay no greater 
rate of freight than that paid by grain 
in the raw state. 

This is not the time or the place to 
review the economic principles involved. 
They are thoroughly reviewed in the brief 
and argument prepared by the South- 
western Millers’ League. It may be sup- 

d that the steamship’ conferences 
will, in the long run, act pretty much as 
they have done in the past. We appre- 
hend that largely the same former com- 
- petitive situation will exist among the 
various American and foreign steamship 
interests, but we also believe that if we 
could re in a practical manner to the 
steamship interests that they could make 
more money and that they could save 
more money by fostering the trade in 
flour, we should have accomplished the 
larger part of our task. 

kes be borne in mind that the rail- 
road ‘companies, and in some cases the 
port authorities, have erected special 
warehouses for the handling of grain at 
a of export for one. These ware- 

are equipped with machinery and 
other equipment to preserve the grain, to 
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‘receive it, store it ‘and deliver it me- 
chanical means at the least possible ex- 
pense and in the quickest time. The 
railroad companies have, generally speak- 
ing, created equal rates for rail trans- 
portation for both wheat and flour, but 
that parity ceases immediately that grain 
goes into elevators at the seaboard for 
export. The cost of handling and stor- 
ing flour in the customary export ware- 
house is greater than the cost of han- 
dling grain. 

Grain can be delivered. to steamers 
more quickly and more economically than 
flour, and again the parity is disturbed. 
It has on several occasions been sug- 
gested to the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration to install proper equipment 
at the seaboard to handle flour. The 
same suggestion was made to the United 
States Grain Corporation and to many 
of the steamship lines, but, for a variety 
of reasons, nothing has been done. It 
therefore seems necessary for the millers 
to take the initiative and to demonstrate 
the results to be obtained from handling 
flour by mechanical contrivances at the 
seaboard. 

The matter of desirable machinery has 
been looked into, and it is found that 
electrically operated conveyors, manu- 
factured by the firm of Rownson, Drew 
& Clydesdale, of 80 Wall Street, New 
York City, seem to have most of the ad- 
vantages required. The machines are 
portable, and easily and quickly operat- 
ed. The same concern also makes sim- 
ple gravity conveyors which can be set 
up anywhere, at various angles and ele- 
vations, by means of which two devices 
flour may be conveyed from the ware- 
house to the ship’s side, and then by 
means of the electric machine lifted up 
the ship’s side over the deck and down 
into the ship’s hold, and again conveyed 
by gravity to various parts of the hold, 
where it must be stowed by hand labur. 
Possibly four lifting machines will he 
necessary to equip a pier in order to load’ 
into four hatches simultaneously. The 
machines are not expensive and, being 
portable, they can be taken away or 
moved about as required. 

There are one or two favorable loca- 
tions on the Atlantic Coast where we may 
obtain the use of a terminal warehouse at 
deep water for a length of time, I pro- 
pose that the manufacturers of these 
machines be asked to survey one or two 
of these piers and make estimates for 
the equipment thereof with sufficient ma- 
chinery to load an average cargo of flour, 
say five or six thousand tons. I propose that 
sufficient money be raised to pay for the 
necessary equipment and to arrange for 
the use of a terminal warehouse. 

I believe that some of the terminal 
carriers would be willing to make favor- 
able arrangements for the use of a ter- 
minal warehouse at deep water. I pro- 
pose that, on the new crop, millers con- 
centrate a certain class of export ship- 
ments at this terminal, and that the 
steamer be chartered on a net form of 
charter and that the cargo be delivered 
to the ship mechanically, under careful 
supervision, and that a careful account 
be kept of all the expense involved, and 
the same compared with current costs of 
handling similar cargoes in the ordinary 
way. If the saving is such as to be sat- 
isfactory, I propose that you maintain 
or own private service, extending it as 
fast as circumstances permit, or that 
contracts be made with transportation 
companies on the basis of the saving ef- 
fected by this method of handling flour 
for export. 

This scheme must be capitalized to a 
sufficient extent by the millers. You 
already have your Export Association 
and you have the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, both or either of which organi- 
zations afford an opportunity of engag- 
ing in this venture with an organization 
already practically existent. The amount 
of'money involved is not large compared 
to the results to be obtained, and if it 
should be decided eventually to abandon 
this particular field of endeavor in fa- 
vor of regular transportation companies, 
the machinery will no douht bring 2 sat- 
isfactory price on being resold. 

In any event, I think the millers must 
make this move themselves, The steam- 
ship lines have not shown any particular 
interest in the matter, largely because 
they, for the most part, use terminal 
facilities owned by the railroad com- 
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panies. The railroad companies have not 
shown the same initiative in this matter 
that they have shown in the handling of 
grain, on account of which it may be al- 
leged that the grain carriers are show- 
ing discrimination against flour, which 
ought to be brought to the attention of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

According to the brief filed by thé 
Southwestern Millers’ League, the situa- 
tion is indeed very serious as regards 
the outlook for the continuance of the 
export flour trade. Something must be 
done, and the millers must do it. Con- 
gressional relief may be asked for and 
obtained. .The steamship conference may 
adopt a parity of rates, but in the last 
analysis economy of operation is the key- 
note to the situation. I believe that if 
at any one port flour for expert were 
centralized because of mechanical facili- 
ties, then other ports would naturally fol- 
low, and that if the results of our experi- 
ment are satisfactory it would not be 
many years before all the ports would 
be + *Y for handling flour for ex- 
port in the same way that they are now 
equipped for handling grain. 

The flour millers owe a duty to the 
country. If the carriers bleed the coun- 
try of its raw material, denude the soil, 
and eventually destroy the production 
of grain by their shortsightedness and 
folly, it is the millers’ duty to join hands 
with the farmer and lead the way in 
demonstrating that the best interests of 
all concerned are served by grinding 
grain here for export, by exporting the 
surplus flour, and thus encouraging the 
farmer to raise more grain by affording 
him a constant local market, and by en- 
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couraging the farmer to raise a grade of 
grain that makes the best flour. 

The conveyor which I have referred 
,to is used in South American ports for 
handling flour from steamers, and can be 
utilized equally well at North American 
ports for loading flour into steamers, as 
the machines work equally well either 
way. This machine will not carry eco- 
nomically any package in excess of 140 
Ibs. I, therefore, propose that packages 
not exceeding 140 lbs be utilized in the 
export trade, to the exclusion of 280-Ib 
and 220-lb packages heretofore used in 
certain foreign markets. All Europe has 
become accustomed, during the war, to 
140-lb sacks of American flour. Sacks 
of this weight are still being shipped to 
central Europe. The economic advan- 
tage to the flour miller, the bag-maker, 
arid the carrier is such that I would cer- 
tainly recommend the 140-lb package as 
a standard for export. This package 
stows well and quickly, is of convenient 
weight in handling in and out of ware- 
houses, and as long as European coun- 
tries have become accustomed to it, it will 
be well to ask foreign buyers to con- 
tinue buyingvit. 

Permit me to epitomize the foregoing 
in the present emergency: 

1. The flour millers should finance and 
operate a terminal warehouse where flour 
can be received, stored, and delivered to 
steamers by mechanical conveyances. 

2. The flour millers should make their 
own charters under convenient condi- 
tions, and thus demonstrate the saving 
effected. 

3. The 140-lb package should be con- 
served as a standard package for export. 





COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Package Differentials, Etc. 

The past year has been an unusually 
busy one for the committee. The many 
changes, the high cost of packages and 
the difference in the quality of the cot- 
ton packages used in the various sec- 
tions have resulted in a large amount of 
correspondence between the individual 
members and the committee. We are 
pleased to be able to report that never 
before has there been a greater co-opera- 
tion displayed by the millers in maintain- 
ing the integrity of the differentials. 

It is with pleasure that the committee 
is able to report that the two Pacific 
Coast millers’ associations, the South Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association, and the North 
Pacific Millers’ Association, through the 
efforts of the committee, have adopted 
the Millers’ National Federation basis of 
98-lb cotton, and have since based their 
sales on the Millers’ National Federation 
differentials. 

Great pressure has been brought to 
bear by flour-buyers to secure important 
modifications in the Millers’ National 
Federation uniform sales contract, urged 
by the flour-buyers through the Federated 
Flour Clubs’ committee. A subcommit- 
tee of the Federation committee has met 
a committee representing flour-buyers 
twice. The last meeting was on March 
8. Some of the demands of the flour- 
buyers’ committee were based on erron- 
eous interpretations of the intent of the 
contract, and it was possible for the Fed- 
eration committee to satisfactorily ex- 
plain to the flour-buyers’ committee all 
except two objections, which were really 
the principal questions involved. 

The flour-buyers’ clubs will probably 
ask the Millers’ National Federation to 
appoint a committee of three millers to 
meet with a like committee from the 
flour-buyers to arbitrate questions in dis- 
pee between the millers and the flour- 

uyers. The millers’ subcommittee at the 
Chicago meeting made no promise that 
such a committee would be appointed, 
but did say that the plan seemed feasible, 
and at the same time pointed out to the 
flour-buyers’ committee that the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation had a commit- 
tee on arbitration, composed of repre- 
sentative milicrs, who wuuid no doubt 
be very glad to render their opinion on 
any question that might be in dispute. 

A number of requests to decide ques- 
tions between millers and flour-buyers in 
various sections of the United States 
have been submitted to the chairman of 
the millers’ committee, many of which 


were disputes between millers and the 
Grain Corporation; thesé have been sat- 
isfactorily disposed of. Your commit- 
tee would suggest the advisability of 
greater publicity of the fact that the 
Millers’ National Federation has a com- 
mittee on arbitration, and who the chair- 
man of that committee is, and of en- 
couraging greater use of that committee 
than appears to have been the practice 
in the past. 

Most of, the questions submitted are 
on the wrong interpretation of the sales 
contracts and of the differentials. Many 
millers lost money by selling flour to 
the Grain Corporation, in the sales con- 
tract of which it is specifically stipulated 
that the Millers’ National Federation 
package differentials in effect on date 
of sale should govern. Instead of let- 
ting the contract remain on that basis, 
many millers, on being later approached, 
agreed to allow a discount of 40c, and 
in some instances a. greater discount, 
from the jute contract price, and when 
the shipping specifications and packages 
arrived most of the packages were 12-lb 
bags. The miller, of course, was caught 
because he did not have the courage to 
stick to the Millers’ National Federation 
package differentials. 

At a time like this, when the future 
trend of bag prices is very uncertain, 
the miller who adheres to *the Millers’ 
National Federation package differentials 
has greater protection than the miller 
who establishes package differentials on 
the day-to-day fluctuations in packages, 
particularly jute. 


Arbitration 
Only one case was referred to the arbi- 
tration committee during the past year, 
and that case, we were advised, was set- 
tled by the parties themselves. 


Legislation 

H.R. 3462 (known as the Rainey or 
mixed-flour law).—This bill has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and no action has been-taken on 
it. Its progress is being carefully 
watched, and a hearing will be granted 
if the committee decides to consider the 
bill at this session. 

H.R. 7482 (known as the decimal 
weight, bill) —This bill has been passed 
by the House. of Representatives and is 
now before the Senate, and has been 
referred to the Committee on Standards, 
Weights and Measures. The Senate 
number on the bill is 9755. This com- 
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mittee has promised a hearing on the bill 

» the near future; Senator James A. 
Reed, of Missouri, is chairman. 

We have interviewed several members 
pf the committee and believe favorable 

tion will be taken by the committee 
on the bill; however, so many important 
matters have been pressing on the Sen- 
ate, especially the treaty of peace, that 
it has been impossible to secure earlier 
attention, but we have the assurance that 
, hearing will be given in the near fu- 
ture. 

We urge every miller to write the 
United States senators_of their state to 
ask for action on said bill S. 9755, ex- 
plaining the differences that now exist 
in various states and how this bill will 
establish the same basis for every state 
of our country. 

Senate Bill 7844 (kriown as the Gronna 
pill). —This bill aimed at the immediate 
termination of the United States Grain 
Corporation, and, as worded, created a 
great feeling of uncertainty. It was 
most vigorously opposed, at the hearings 
held on the bill, by representatives of 
the Millers’ National Federation in com- 
bination with other milling associations 
and clubs. The brief or address present- 
ed by the millers and milling organiza- 
tions on Feb, 17, 1920, to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry most clear- 
ly and emphatically set forth why the 
bill should not pass. 

The milling journals have published 
this address in full, and it should have 
the careful consideration of every mill- 
er. Ih our judgment this address was 
most effective in stalling action on the 
bill, again demonstrating the great value 
of our strong representative Féderation. 
















Transportation 

As the railroads were under govern- 
ment control until March 1, there has 
been little for your committee to act 
upon. There was, and is, a serious short- 
age of equipment, and it is doubtful if 
this can be remedied in the near future. 
The roads are in process of reorganiza- 
tion after the period of government con- 
trol, and it will doubtless require several 
months before much improvement in 
service becomes apparent. 

On Sept. 30, 1919, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in Docket No. 10329, 
directed the carriers in Southern Classi- 
fication Territory to accept shipments of 
grain products in paper packages, but 
gave no instructions as to what rate or 
rating should apply. The carriers, in 
complying with this order through the 
consolidated classification committee, 
gave grain products in paper packages a 
sixth-class rate, to which the rope paper 
sack bureau took exception, contending 
that the same rate should apply as was, 
and is, applied on the same commodities 
moving in cloth packages in Southern 
Classification Territory. Hearings were 
conducted by the consolidated classifica- 
tion committee at Chicago on Feb. 16, at 
which time the Federation was repre- 
sented by E. S. Wagner. No report has 
been made public as to the final decision 
of the committee. é 

There was some agitation as to re- 
sponsibility for maintenance and damage 
liability on industrial sidings and side- 
tracks, covered in Interstate Commerce 
Commission Docket No. 6562; we are’ ad- 
vised that many of the carriers are now 
removing objectionable liability clauses 
from their contracts on leases, and sub- 
stituting other clauses more favorable to 
industries. It is stated that the National 
Industrial Traffic League, of which the 
Federation is a member, is preparing to 
file a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, asking for an order 
prescribing reasonable liability clauses 
which will make all parties to the con- 
tract liable for their own negligence or 
the negligence of their employees, and 
bind neither party to the contract for 
any liability resulting from the negli- 
gence of a third party. 





Commercial Feedingstuffs Law 

Upon invitation, the chairman of your 
committee on commercial feedingstuffs 
law attended an executive session of As- 
sociation of Feed Control Officials at 
Washington, D. C., on Nov. 19, 1919, and 
the regular sessions of that organization 
on Nov, 20 and 21. As a result of sev- 
eral conferences on these occasions, defi- 
nitions and’ standards for wheat mill- 
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feeds were secured which are workable 
and apparently satisfactory. 

Since our last report the feed control 
officials of Alabama, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee have adopted standards for wheat 
millfeeds which seem to us unfair; a 
number of mills have therefore declined 
to register their feed products in the 
states named. 

At the present session of the~New 
York legislature there has been renewed 
agitation for revision of the feeding- 
stuffs laws of that state. There are two 
bills under consideration: No. 1341, 
known as the Witter bill, and No. 926, 
known as the Everett bill. 

At a hearing at Albany, on Feb. 25, 
Mr. Everett appeared to advocate a fa- 
vorable report on his bill, but it is doubt- 
ful if this can be secured. The impres- 
sion prevails that the committee will 
Hy peg report favorably on the Witter 

ill No. 1341. This bill provides, among 
other features, for a statement on the 
label showing the ingredients in the order 
of their preponderance of weight. While 
this might seem at first thought to be 
burdensome, it really would require no 
change in the labels for wheat millfeeds 
containing “mill-run screenings,” vecaugp 
the form of label adopted several years 
ago, after conferences with the federal 
authorities, covers this feature. 

The bill also provides that feeds can- 
not be sold if they contain weed seeds, 
etc., the viability of which has not been 
destroyed; this feature would be taken 
care of by the grinding of the mill-run 
of screenings. It is probable that the 
provisions of the bill, if it should become 
a law, would be more burdensome upon 
the manufacturers of concentrated feeds 
than upon the wheat flour miller. 

Haugen feedingstuffs bill, H.R. 8342, 
remains in the hands of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture without action. 
The objectionable features of this bill 
were discussed in our last report. Your 
committee will be prepared to protect 
the interests of’ millers when hearings 
are given, upon this bill. 


Millers’ Mutual Insurance 
The usual reports from the mutual in- 
surance companies have been, filed with 
the committee. No contingencies have 
arisen during the year requiring action 
on the part of the committee. 


Finance and Membership 

In the absence of specific action be- 
ing taken on the recommendations made 
in our report to you last October, and 
being confronted with the need for in- 
creased revenue to enable the Federa- 
tion to properly function and become 
established on a sound financial basis, 
after due consideration your committee 
decided to appeal to the members of the 
Federation for a voluntary increase in 
their payment of annual dues to the basis 
of 10c per bbl on one day’s actual ca- 
pacity, in the belief that this plan would 
meet with a sufficiently generous response 
to yield the required funds without the 
necessity of arbitrarily increasing the 
rate of dues above 6c per bbl for such 
mills as were unwilling to pay a higher 
rate. 

Your committee recognized that this 
plan of voluntary increase was not en- 
tirely ideal, and would result in some 
inequalities, yet it had the merit of such 
inequalities being voluntarily assumed, 
and made possible the accomplishment of 
the two chief objects, namely, adequate 
financing and maintenance of full mem- 
bership, a membership large in numbers 
as well as large in total capacity being 
essential for effectively dealing with our 
national milling problems. 

The response, we believe, has fully jus- 
tified the course adopted. Voluntary 
pledges. increasing their rate of annual 
dues to 10c per bbl, have been received 
from about 275 members, aggregating 
approximately $29,000 annually; this in 
addition to dues that will be paid at the 
established rate of 6c per bbl by millers 
who have not pledged an increase. 

Your committee cannot state at this 
time the total annual dues that will thus 
be derived, but the sum should be ample 
to meet the needs for a progressive pol- 
icy of initiative action on behalf of the 
milling industry of the United States. 
It is relatively small for maintaining a 
national organization of one of the chief 
industries of our country, but we feel 


that the response has been such as to 
clearly indicate that, as the greater need 
arises, the required funds will be forth- 
coming; also that, meantime, many mill- 
ers and organizations that have not yet 
responded to the higher call will do so 
when the situation is more clearly under- 
stood by them. 

All pledges received have come volun- 


tarily in response to three bulletins is- , 


sued. There has been no personal ap- 
peal or presentation thus far made and, 
where material inequalities, exist, a full 
explanation of the matter will doubtless 
bring about an equitable adjustment. 

Your committee believes that a sub- 
stantial increase in membership is still 
possible, and recommends that an active 
campaign for new members be immedi- 
ately inaugurated and aggressively con- 
ducted during the coming year. 


Grain Standardization and Inspection 


During the yeaf, and since our last 
report, there has been little of impor- 
tance proposed or suggested in grain 
grades in which millers generally were 
interested, except a general hearing on 
proposed changes in grades of wheat, 
which was held in Chicago on April 2, 
at the La Salle Hotel. This meeting was 
called by Secretary Meredith, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and presided 
over by him, together with Mr. Living- 
ston, chief of the Bureau of Markets, and 
after a preliminary meeting ,held in 
Washington on March 19. 

I deem it a matter -of importance to 
the Federation to have a record of those 
attending the meeting in Washington 
and the changes as proposed by them, 
therefore I am inclosing a register of 
those present in Washington on March 
19 and a copy of the proposed changes 
as suggested at that meeting. 

Upon being notified of the meeting in 
Chicago on April 2, your committee was 
notified of its importance, and all of the 
members of the committee were in at- 
tendance or represented, except two, and 
one of the absent members apparently 
did not receive notice of. the meeting in 
time to attend, but has written that he 
would use his best efforts to prevent any 
changes in the present standards of 
wheat. 

The meeting in Chicago was very 
largely attended,.and with the exception 
of representatives from the state of Min- 
nesota and one from North Dakota, ail 
millers and grain men present were 
unanimous in opposing any change in 
the present grain standards. 

It developed and was quite apparent 
at the Chicago meeting that the proposed 
changes as advocated by representatives 
from Minnesota were the result of a po- 
litical situation in that state. The legis- 
lature of that state has proposed a re- 
turn to the old Minnesota grades, and it 
developed that on intrastate business 
Minnesota state grain officials would be 
compelled to observe the Minnesota law, 
while on interstate business they would 
be compelled, of course, fo observe the 
present federal standard of grades, and 
this, in effect, would give to the state of 
Minnesota dual inspection. 

The petition or appeal as made to the 
Secretary. of Agriculture was, in effect, 
an increase of moisture, a lowering of 
the test weight, and an increase of 1 per 
cent admixture of rye. 

Secretary Meredith was very fair in 
his management of the meeting, with a 
strong feeling in favor of the producer 
of grain, and repeatedly requested the 
farmer or producer, or those favoring 
the proposed changes, to give evidence to 
him wherein the proposed changes would 
be of benefit to the producer. No evi- 
dence of any kind or character was pre- 
sented to him conclusively showing that 
a mill could pay as much for 57-lb wheat 
as it could for 58-lb, or as much for 
wheat with 15 per cent moisture in it as 
it could for wheat with less moisture; 
or that a mill coul afford to pay as 
much for wheat with an increase of 1 
per cent of rye as it could for the pres- 
ent permissible amount of rye in the 
standards. 

Requests were made by ‘representa- 
tives from Minnesota for hearings to be 
held in that state, or rather in the North- 
west; however, well-posted farmers from 
the extreme Northwest were present and 





he against any downward revision of 
resent standard, 

e@ committee on grain standardiza- 
tion was unanimous in opposing any 
downward revision in the present grades 
of wheat, and clearly put itself on rec- 
ord as favoring a continuation of the 
present grades until normal conditions 
prevailed in the general wheat markets, 
also stating that the present grades had 
not had a chance to function under nor-. 
mal conditions, except for a very short 
while. 

It is our belief that the evidence sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Agriculture 
would not warrant any change in the 
wheat grades at present. We wish to 
thank our efficient and courteous secre- 
tary, Mr. Husband, for his assistance in 
writing to millers of the importance of 
this meeting, and securing such a fine 
attendance. There were present about 
250 millers and grain men at the Chicago 
meeting. : ‘ 





Australian Over-Sea Trade 

ApetaweE, So. Aust., March 12.—Offi- 
cial figures reveal that the value of over- 
sea imports into Australia in December 
was £7,065,039, against £5,369,596 in the 
same month of 1918, and the exports 
£10,165,401, compared with £8,238,323. 
Imports for the first six months of the 
present financial year aggregated £37,- 
934,028, against £45,645,480 from July to 
December in the immediately preceding 
year, and the export total was £69,188,- 
219, compared with £41,522,465. 

In contrast to the term in 1918, there- 
fore, the operations for the latest six 
months show a substantial improvement, 
due principally to the release of tonnage 
for Australian ports, while reduced im- 
ports also played an important part in 
the favorable results. 

The excess of exports over imports for 
the half-year amounted to £31,254,191, 
whereas for the second half of 1918 the 
value of the imports exceeded the ‘exports 
by £4,123,015. Therefore, the trade bal- 
ance has appreciated to the extent of 
£35,377,206. Henceforward, it is prob- 
able that imports will show a decline and, 
consequently, customs revenue also, as 
the government appears to be Setermined 
to foster Australian industries, on the 
slightest plea, by means of the prohibi- 

_ tion of imports. 
Cuaries J. Matruews. 





Australian Agricultural Show 

ApeE.apeE, So. Aust., March 12.—At the 
recent autumn show of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of South Australia, held 
in Adelaide, the agricultural section was 
one of the best seen for many years. 
There was an excellent display of wheat, 
notwithstanding the dry conditions which 
prevailed during the latter part of the 
season. . 

The challenge cup for the champion 
milling wheat was won by a sample of 
comeback, grown by W. Clark, of Angle 
Vale. For many years comeback has 
been the finest milling wheat in Aus- 
tralia, and it has won championships. in- 
numerable, Years ago the millers were 
wont to pay 3d per bu extra for it, so 
highly did they regard it. It is not near- 
ly so prolific as several other varieties, 
however, and, consequently, is not culti- 
vated to any great extent. 

The sample in question weighed 68 lbs 
7 oz to the bushel, and produced 72 per 
cent of flour of excellent color, 16.6 per 
cent of bran and 11.4 per cent of pollard, 
Second honors were also secured by .an 
exhibit of comeback. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





Bill Would Reimburse Farmers 

Wasurnoton, D. C., April 8.—A -bill 
introduced in the Senate yesterday by 
Senator Capper, of Kansas, and in the 
House by Congressman Tincher, also of 
that state, provides that Congress reim- 
burse wheat-growers for losses incurred 
by the depression of the whéat market in 
1917 when government ‘prices became ef- 
fective. 

At a hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture last week, grain . 
dealers, making a plea for similar reim- 
bursement, testified that the price of 
wheat had: been depressed 60c at the 


time. 
Joun J. Manrrman, 












AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
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SALE PROFITS 





British Commission Advises Wheat Board That Estimated Profits Under 
3,000,000-Ton Contract, on Unshipped Cargoes, Amount to £519,- 
000—Exportable Surpluses Being Rapidly Reduced 


Apetame, So. Avst., March 12.—The 
British Wheat Commission has advised 
the Australian Wheat Board that, subject 
to the approval of the imperial treasury, 
the estimated profits under the 3,000,000- 
ton contract, to be paid to the Wheat 
Board upon cargoes not shipped to the 
countries interested in the purchase 
(United Kingdom, France and Italy), 

“amounted to £519,000. This is exclusive 
of £20,000 which has already been paid 
to the board, and also of the amount 
which ultimately will be realized from 
the sale of Roumanian bonds which the 
prime minister (Mr. Hughes), when in 
England, arranged should be credjted to 
the Wheat Board as the result of the 
sales of Australian wheat to Roumania. 

Wheat and flour shipments from Aus- 
tralia last week were equivalent to 2,- 
666,109 bus, compared with 1,432,953 the 
previous week. The bulk of the ship- 
ments continue. to be made from South 
Australia, and the surplus is being re- 
duced rather rapidly. The exportable 
surplus available for the shipping yedr 
was something like 82,000,000 bus. Since 
the beginning of December the exports 
from the several states have been equiva- 
lent to 24,641,219 bus. The appended 
tables show the shipments of wheat and 
flour from Australia for the last three 
years: 

WHEAT (BUS) 
1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 


S. Australia... 1,331,744 2,928,849 12,817,514 


Victoria ...... 2,985,249 4,303,937 65,854,757 
N. So. Wales. 603,082 2,055,274 94,608 
W. Australia... 634,742 1,188,941 2,652,050 





21,419,019 


Tetale 1.00. 


FLOUR .(SHORT TONS) 
1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 





South Australia ..... 44,421 40,649 10,640 
TL. (5 ¢» 6a bd.» 6.0'0 & 31,126 38,316 33,761 
New South Wales ... 21,972 8,222 11,932 
Western Australia .. 2,840 17,085 8,111 

|) 100,359 104,272 64,444 


WHEAT STATISTICS 

The following figures show clearly the 

results of the operations of the Austral- 

ian Wheat Pool to March 1. They rep- 
resent five seasons: 





c——Bushels 





So. Aus. C’wealth 
Wheat shipped ....... 67,220,000 214,611,000 
Flour shipped ........ 11,042,000 50,819,000 
Looal sales ........... 18,182,000 160,953,000 
Flour stocks held..... 382,000 382,000 
Shippers’ stocks .......33,542,000 63,344,000 
ee er ee 6,510,000 

oot us eee 6,232,000 


Stock adjustment .... 





" Total received - 130,368,000 502,851,000 
REALIZATIONS 


Value wheat shipped. .£19,869,000 £68,111,000 


Value local sales...... 4,606,000 39,068,000 
Payments of storage 

PEED. pbc cbdicdcees 643,000 1,749,000 
Payments in excess of 

shipments .......... 4,559,000 7,513,000 
Net debit bank bal- 

ances all pools...... 664,000 1,203,000 


Much intérest has been displayed in the 
position regarding the last contract with 
the imperial authorities. The sale was 
for 1,500,000 tons at 5s 6d per bu, f.o.b. 
Australian ports, and of that quantity 
South Australia was expected to contrib- 
ute two-thirds. Shipments from this 
state under the contract from the middle 
of October last to the beginning of the 
present month totaled 450,000 tons. That 
means that if the state is to furnish two- 
thirds of the wheat there were still to go 
forward on March 1, 20,000,000 bps. 

Melbourne (Victoria) papers point out 
that the mice and weevil which destroyed 
so much of the wheat crop are account- 
able for this grain, originally sold to the 
British government at 4s 9d per bu, now 
realizing 10s. An amount equivalent to 
the grain damaged by these pests was 
taken out of later pools because the im- 
perial authorities would accept only fair 
average quality. Now the proceeds of 
sales at the higher figure are being cred- 
ited to the later pools. 

The fact that the Wheat Board had 
an exportable surplus of the later wheat 
to handle, and was able to use it in the 
way stated, has meant g considerable loss 
to the 1916-17 growers as such, but most 
of them, no doubt, are interested in the 
later crops. The authorities fixed 10s as 
the price chargeable to Victorian millers 


who desire to obtain inferior “B” grade 
wheat of the 1916-17 wheat to fulfill 
orders for flour for the eastern trade. 
Not more than 329,000 bus are to be 
supplied for the present, and the valua- 
tion a couple of days ago was raised to 
10s 6d. The price of f.a.q. wheat and 
for ship’s stores was also advanced from 
10s 6d to Ils 3d. 

It is pointed out that the Victorian 
millers do not think that they will be 
able to run their machinery full time to 
the end of June, by. gristing merely for 
local requirements, and to supply the 
quantity of flour agreed upon to the im- 
perial authorities. It was hoped that, in 
addition, they would have been supplied 
with a sufficient quantity of wheat to 
enable them to export to tke markets 
which they have secured in some of the 
over-sea countries. 

“It seems very doubtful,” observes the 
Melbourne Herald, “whether, in the pres- 


ent wheat position in Australia, private ; 


export can be resumed this year. Mean- 
while, the authorities controlling «the 
wheat supply are not disposed to make, 
to the millers promises which they may 
not be able to fulfill, The mills are as- 
sured of a fair measure of employment 
for the balance of the first six months of 
the year. What will take place after that 
is problematical.” 

Dealing with the same subject, the Mel- 
bourne Argus expresses the view that the 
commitments already entered into by the 
Australian Wheat Board will require all 
available f.a.q. wheat over and above the 
estimated quantity required for local con- 
sumption, so that the prospects of Vic- 
toria being in a position to accept east- 
ern orders are most unfavorable, and, for 
the time being, must be regarded as im- 
possible. In view of the unsatisfactory 
position in New South Wales, it is urged 
that Victoria should be given an oppor- 
tunity to grist the 1,750,000 bus of wheat 
which will be required to meet the flour 
demands of Queensland and the Pacific 
Islands. 

South Australian millers are in a posi- 
tion to do fair business with over-sea 
countries. This week some of them closed 
options: for further quantities of “B” 
grade wheat for flour for shipment to 
South Africa and the East. A steamer 
is expected to load for main Java ports 
and Singapore about the middle of 
April, and another vessel is due to arrive 
about the same time for cargo for Manila 
and Hongkong. The current official sell- 
ing prices of wheat for flour are: for 
local trade, f.a.q., 7s 8d per bu; “A” 
grade, 7s 5d; “B” grade, 7s 2d. Other 
quotations have been withdrawn except 
for “B” grade for March, April and May 
shipment to Africa and the East, 10s 9d 
per bu. Flour is quoted by the millers, 
bakers’ lots, delivered in city and suburbs, 
at £17 7s 6d per ton. 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 





The Minneapolis Markets 

Flour trade remains quiet, and mills 
are still waiting for the long-expected 
improvement in demand. A few inquiries 
were received this week, but actual book- 
ings were small. Mills had hoped that, 
with renewed interest on the part ‘of 
the buyers, there would be freer buying, 
but traders are evidently holding off as 
long as possible. It is generally be- 
lieved that stocks of flour are pretty well 
used up, and it is only a question of time 
when buyers will be forced to replenish 
their holdings. It may be late this 
month, but most of the mills look for a 
revival in May. 

Shipping directions are still diffictlt to 
get. Another cause of much worry is 
the car situation and new embargoes. 
Cars are as scarce as ever, and with the 
strikes in Chicago and other points, it is 
next to impossible for mills to make 
shipments. 

Clears are strong and in brisk demand. 
Supplies are limited and, with a good 
inquiry, prices are going up. <A few 
mills this week advanced their quota- 
tions 30@50c bbl. 

Short family patents are quoted by 
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mills at $14.20@14.60 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $13.70@14.20, bakers patent $13.10@ 
13.85, in 98-lb cotton sacks; fancy clear 
$10.30@10.40, first clear $9.25@9.90, sec- 
ond clear $7@7.80, in 140-lb jute sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Bran is abnormally strong for quick 
shipment. Buyers are paying $2@3 ton 
higher than ever before recorded for 
track bran. It is reported that spot 
bran sold in Minneapolis this morning 
at $51 ton in car lots. Demand is chief- 
ly for immediate shipment, or 10 days 
at the most. For first half ‘of May ship- 
ment about $48 is the highest that buyers 
will pay. According to mills, inquiry 
for this shipment is fairly good. 

Middlings are in fairly brisk demand 
but not as active as bran, and did not 
follow it in the advance. The southeast- 
ern trade is again interested in red dog, 
and jobbers report having sold several 
good lots at firm prices. 

Mills are gradually catching up on old 
orders, and most of them are now work- 
ing on March and April bookings. The 
output is still restricted and, with the 

tinued dull flour trade and the bad 

road situation, no immediate increase 
is looked for. In consequence, mills are 
hqlding prices firm. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $48@49 
ton; standard middlings, $53; flour mid- 
dlings, $58@60.50; red dog, $64@65; rye 
middlings, $53@54; mixed feed, $54@57, 
—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Jobbers are quoting bran at $50@51 
ton; standard middlings, $53@54; flour 
middlings, $56@58; red dog, $64@65. 

CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Cash wheat was draggy and listless 
this week. Local mills were not so anx- 
ious to buy as the previous week. The 
flour trade remained dull and, with the 
bad car situation, mills bought sparing- 
ly. In consequence, prices dropped about 
10c bu, but even at the decline demand 
was not very active. Outside mills were 
absent, and eastern mills were practical- 
ly out of the market. Today, market 
showed a little strength. An export de- 
mand sprang up for spring wheat, and 
several sales were reported made. This 
demand caused prices to go up about 5c 
bu. Demand from mills continued slack. 
No. 1 dark was quoted today at $2.95@ 
3.20 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.85@3. 

Winter wheat also was inclined to 
drag, and mills showed little interest. 
Holders held prices firm, due to the ex- 
port demand. Kansas No. 2 hard was 
quoted at $2.65@2.80 bu. 





High Price of Sugar 

Inpranapous, Inp., April 8.—Sugar 
again is becoming a problem for bakers 
in Indiana, the phase now attracting at- 
tention being the price rather than the 
supply, as was the case until compara- 
tively recently. Jobbers say they are 
practically unable to buy supplies now, 
except from speculators, who they say are 
responsible for higher quotations. Where 
a week ago they bought from refiners 
direct at 16c lb, they now are paying 
17@18c, f.o.b. New York, they say. 

The wholesalers met late Tuesday with 
Stanley Wyckoff, of Indianapolis, federal 
fair-price commissioner for the state, and 
laid before him a report of the total 
amount of sugar they have bought and 
the prices at which it was obtained. 
They then asked Mr. Wyckoff to strike 
an average price at which they will sell 
to retailers and buyers in large quanti- 
ties, such as bakers, who, in most cases, 
do not deal directly with the refiners. 
He fixed the average wholesale price at 
18.7¢ Ib. Until Tuesday the wholesalers 
had sold at 17.2c. 

On the basis of the figures submitted, 
it was found that the average wholesale 
price paid by Indianapolis jobbers, and 
those in surrounding territory, is 17.5c 
lb, f.o.b. New York. To this was added 
45¢e lb freight charge and .75c lb as a 
wholesale margin of profit, making the 
wholesale price here 18,7c. 

The jobbers told Mr.. Wyckoff at their 
conference that speculators practically 
have taken control of the supplies of raw 
sugar in Cuba. They have outbid eastern 
refiners for this sugar, it was said, have 
brought it into the United States in bond, 
and contracted with refiners to refine it, 
paying the refiner a certain amount of 
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the refined sugar for his work. Instead 
of letting this refined sugar out on the 
market, it is alleged they are storing 
it in warehouses, waiting for an increase 
in price. Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Car Shortage Limits Output 

Torepo, Onto, April 8.—Operation of 
Toledo mills at 19 per cent of capacity 
last week is not an indication of the mill- 
ing and flour situation, but rather of the 
car shortage as it affects milling. To- 
ledo mills, as well as others in this sec- 
tion, have been greatly hampered by 
lack of cars, conditions getting worse «il 
the time instead of better, and finally 
necessitating the radical curtailment of 
output or complete shutdown, 

As a matter of fact there is a little 
better inquiry and interest in flour, forc- 
ing millers into the market for wheat, as 
they cannot get deliveries of wheat 
bought from the Grain Corporation, 
This milling demand for wheat, as well 
as purchases of \wheat for export, has 
advanced prices materially, and to the 
highest points for soft winter on the 
crop. Exporters were bidding equivalent 
to $2.69 for Toledo rate points for No, 
2 red yesterday. No large amount of 
buying is looked for the balance of the 
crop year, but with the added strength 
now being imparted to the market there 
is likely to be some buying, and should 
the situation become especially strong 
because of crop damage, indications of 
a short crop and export movement, buy- 
ers might take on more than enough 
flour to carry them to the end of the 
crop year. W. H. Wiaern, Jr. 








Lake-and-Rail Rates 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1920 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 
Via 
Chicago or 
Milwauk 


Via 
Duluth 
DEE dwGb.s Favadeederiav 32.0 
Agincourt, Ont, 
PPREEEREEO cic wees cedeseere 30.0 3 
PPRSSEUE”  ceticrcecndwsee 30.0 30.0 
WRCEMOPOT vce ccciecceces's 30.0 30 
Binghamton, N. Y, ...... 30. 2 
BOSON wcccccccesicdcccse BOO 35.0 
Boston* 32.0 
RPOMOORT 4 tedeeesdecdecpes 3 
: | rrr Ter ee rr ree 24.0 2 
Canandaigua, N. Y. ...... 2 
Cobourg, Ont. 
Corning, BM. Fe cccctccsece SOO 
COPCUIMMEL Th. Bi coscaiatas O& 2 
Elmira, N. Y. 29 
EE 2 chess lwesscevesse Se 23.5 
i SPRL aT ee 49.0 
Halifax, N. S.* 33.0 
Halifax, N. S.f . 34.0 
Ithaca, N. Y. .. 
Kingston, Ont. .. 
Lindsay, Ont. ... 
Mont Joli, P. Q. . 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Montreal, P. Q.* 
Montreal, P. Q.t 
Mt. Morris, N. Y,. 
PRUMEETO, Mie Gh 60s 0 cabee .6.506 
Newport News, Va........ «+++ 
Newport News, Va.* ..... ..+- 
Newport News, Va.f ..... ...- 
IEOW SOEM, Tes Be Ss ccccgee 33.0f 
PIO ZORMs Bee Se" cw ewiccvec 
WOW TOOR, We: Tit oc cicves ‘ 
er eee 30.0 
PIGPEGe WOR saveceqacdue cage 30.0 
WERE VOY bop cccicosan cise 30.0 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. .....7. 35. 35 
ee Se 40.0 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa.* 
Philadelphia, Pa.t ....... 31. 
Pittston, Pa. oe 
Point Levi, P. Q. . 
Point Levi, P. Q.* .. 
Point Levi, P. Q.¢ .. 
Point Tupper, N.S. . 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Maine* 
Portland, Mainet 
Providence, R, I. 
Providence, R. I.* 
Providence, R. I.t 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Geaded FG, s\<.9v'wpewe deo dines 40.0 
eenes, .F. S% oi iceecoves 32. , 
Quenec, FP. Gy cs cseccvoss 33. 
Richfield Springs, N. Y... 32. 
River Du Loup, P. Q...... . 
Rochester, N, Y¥. ......... 3 
Rockland, Maine 3 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q@....... secs . 
St. John; Ni. B. sccsccccee eves 48.0 
US! ® Cee 32.0 
St. John, N. B.f 
St. John, P. Q. 
Ste. Louise, P. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa, .. 
Stanstead, P. Q. : 
Syracuse, N. Y. .....6.45. 
NO BPRS RES TO 54.0 
Troy, N. Y. 
Wate, Be. We 2 cclswes bdien o's 
Washington, D. C. ....... v 
Wayland, N. Y. ......... 29.5 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ....... $1. 31.0 
*Applies on flour for export only, Export 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 
tVia canal, lake-and-rail, rate is 31ic. §Via 
canal, lake-and-rail, rate is 30c 
Rates went into effect April 1, 1920. 
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SPRING WHEAT SEEDING 


Yan Dusen Harrington Co. Reports Condi- 
tions Over Entire Northwest for Early 
Sowing Are Excellent—Winter Crop 


MrnneEapous, Minn., April 10.—The 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., in its first 
crop report for the season, says: 

“Conditions over the entire Northwest 
for early spring seeding were excellent, 
and some wheat lias been sown in South 
Dakota and southern Minnesota. Good 
Friday we had a severe blizzard, and 
since that time the weather has continued 
cold and practically all work in the fields 
had to be stopped. With bright, warm 
weather, work will become general, as 
the ground is in very fine condition and 
there is plenty of moisture on the surface 
to germinate the seed. f 

“Reports indicate the wheat acreage in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota will 
be considerably decreased. This is espe- 
cially true in the southern sections of 
both Minnesota and South Dakota, and 
from but few points in these states and 
in Minnesota are we advised’ that the 
acreage will be as large as last year. 
Montana will probably sow as much 
wheat as last year. This, however, de- 
pends largely upon the ability to obtain 
good seed. The grain-growing sections 
have had an abundant snowfall, and last 
year’s extremely dry condition should not 
be repeated. 

“Qats will show an increased acreage 
in all four states, and the barley acreage 
will be increased in North and South Da- 
kota, while in Minnesota and Montana it 
will be approximately the same as last 
year. * The corn and flax acreage will de- 
pend largely on conditions during the 
next few weeks, and we will cover this 
in our earliest possible report. 

“The acreage sown to rye last fall, 
especially in North Dakota, was consid- 
erably less than in previous years. We 
have had no reports as to the condition 
of this crop, but the Dakotas had an open 
winter, and some damage was no doubt 
done to the crop. 

“From western North Dakota and 
eastern Montana we have received re- 
ports that grasshoppers were hatching 
out in large numbers, but. the recent 
freezing weather should put an end to 
their activities. 

“There is some complaint of the big 
wages demanded by farm laborers, but 
we understand there is plenty of help to 
take care of the spring work and put in 
the crop. The immigration from Iowa 
and Illinois to the Dakotas and Montana 
was greater than for several years past, 
and this is going to be a great help in 
solving the labor problem in the North- 
west.” 

Rosert T, Bearry. 


* *. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Bright weather, with mod- 
erately higher temperatures, prevails 
over the entire Southwest. Reports re- 
garding the condition of growing wheat 
strongly indicate great improvement in 
the past 10 days, and fields previously 
reported in unpromising condition are 
now said to show fine growth and a good 
stand. 

At a meeting of millers here yesterday, 
a majority of those present from Kan- 
sas said they looked for a crop of.around 
100,000,000 bus. 

R. E. Sverre. 


* ” 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Favorable weather and 
abundant moisture have been very bene- 
ficial to growing wheat in Missouri -and 
southern Illinois. The plant looks good, 
but needs warmer weather now. 

Perer Deruen. 
* #* 

Wasnuinoton, D. C., April 8.—The 
weather in the past week as a whole was 
unfavorable for vegetation and farm op- 
erations in the greater part of the coun- 
try, the Weather Bureau announces. 
The unseasonably cold weather that pre- 
vailed the latter part of last week in 
central and eastern districts was decided- 
ly unfavorable, and damage resulted to 
fruit, truck and early field crops. It was 
too cold for stock in much of the West, 
and lambs and newly sheared sheep suf- 
fered, Heavy snow fell in the upper 
central Mississippi valley states, and con- 
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siderable in the Far Northwest. Exces- 
sive rains caused flood damage in some 
central and southeastern districts. The 
rainfall was beneficial in most of Florida, 
but more moisture is needed in the lower 
western great plains region. 

Under the influence of warm weather, 


grain crops made good advance the first - 


half of the week in nearly all districts 
east of the Rockies, but growth was re- 
tarded the latter half by unusually low 
temperatures for the season. Little or 
no damage was reported from the cold, 
however, except that wheat and oats were 
somewhat damaged in Oklahoma. Heavy 
snow fell in many interior districts, and 
winter grains were snow-covered during 
the freezing weather in those localities. 
The precipitation in eastern and north 
central Kansas will greatly benefit wheat 
in those sections of the state, but it con- 
tinued dry in the western portion, where 
the crop is at a standstill. 

Wheat made some improvement in the 
Ohio valley during the week, but injury 
by the severe winter has been general in 
Ohio and quite material in some sections. 
Wheat and other grains did fairly well in 
the southern districts, and all grains have 
apparently wintered well in the North- 
east. The cold, windy weather of the 
week was somewhat unfavorable for win- 
ter grains in the Far Northwest. 

Considerable spring wheat was sown in 
Iowa during the first half of the week, 
but otherwise little of this crop was seed- 
ed, and the preparation of the soil has 
been considerably retarded by unfavor- 
able weather; the beginning of seeding is 
later than in an average year. The seed- 
ing of spring oats made satisfactory 
progress generally until stopped in ‘most 
sections by the cold, stormy weather of 
the latter part of the week. The prepa- 
ration of rice ground has been completed 
in California, and rice-seeding made good 
progress during the week in Louisiana. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
* * 

Evansvitte, Inv., April 10.—The re- 
cent freezing weather in this section has 
not injured the wheat, according to 
County Agent J. A. McCarty, who has 
made an examination of the fields in 
this county. Prompt action by the county 
agent has prevented the spread of smut 
that appeared in one or two places, The 
acreage is small, however, and only, an 
average yield is expected. 

W. W. Ross. 





Canadian Exports 
Toronto, Ont., April 8.—The following 
table gives the latest available informa- 
tion as to exports of grain and grain 
products from Canada, with comparisons: 
* Jan., 1919 Jans, 1920 





Weems, DOD cavecccctcs 5,682,522 10,553,902 
OGM, DED .cecovcvesoss 2,694,553 816,875 
Barley, bus ....... 494,345 1,209,659 
BRFG, DUS cc csieccace 46,282 190,311 
Buckwheat, bus 87,571 24,052 
og, i EO ee 995,931 387,712 
Millfeed, 100 lIbg....... «weueee 21,507 
Oatmeal, 100 Ibs ...... = ss aaee 52,194 
Screenings, 100 lbs.....  ..sees 61,813 


Of the total amount of wheat shown 
for January, 1920, 5,220,487 bus went to 
the United Kingdom: and 261,678 to the 
United States. The distribution of wheat 


flour was as follows: 
Jan., 1919 Jan., 1920 





United Kingdom, bbls.... 634,458 120,510 
United States, bbls ...... ..... 7,376 
Belgium, bbis ........... 57,267 333 
Bermuda, bbls ........... 6,435 4,586 
British Guiana, bbls ..... 16,497 15,092 
Barbados, bbis .......... 5,826 7,626 
» Jamaica, bbie ........... 38,578 34,577 
Trinidad, bbls ........... 32,071 13,990 
Other B. W. L, bbis...... 13,838 13,457 
DE, "WEN cectacdaed . eens 642 
France, bbls ..........+. 156,814 16,730 
French West Indies, bbis. ..... 1,985 
TEOOCOG, WOW vince cnciscces  escge 19,143 
pM FAST eee 11,365 357 
Newfoundland, bbig ..... 21,472 20,825 
WOUON BOLD csicccecsecce -sechs 63,565 
Other countries, bbis .... 2,310 46,918 
WORE aieWedediesctec dsc 995,931 $87,712 


A. H. Batey. 





Farm Labor Problem 

Evansvittz, Inv., April .8.—Farm la- 
bor in southern Indiana is scarce, and 
farmers are more worried now than dur- 
ing the war, when calls were made upon 
citizens employed in other occupations 
to go to the farms and save the crops. 
It,is not a question of the price of la- 
bor, but there is a psychological condi- 
tion of mind that seems to prevent men 
wanting to labor on farms. Farmers are 


willing to pay anything that is asked 


for farm labor, but are shying away 
from the Farm Laborers’ Union. Be- 
cause there is a lack of labor there will 
be a great acreage in southern Indiana 
that will not be cultivated. Many farm- 
ers are adding tractors to their imple- 
ments, and this will help to fill in the 
shortage of men at this season, but the 
gathering of the crops is the big question 
to solve. Many of the farmers are put- 
ting in cultivation only so much ground 
as can be safely taken care of under the 
prevailing conditions. 
W. W. Ross. 





Rice Association Annual Meeting 

San Francisco, Cat., April 8.—The 
annual meeting and election of officers 
of the Rice Association of California was 
held here on March 26. Forty-six mem- 
bers attended. 

A gold watch and chain were presented 
to President Monroe Green in apprecia- 
tion of the services hé had rendered dur- 
ing*the past year. 

All officers were re-elected, as follows: 
president, Monroe Green, M. Phillips & 
Co; vice-presidents, Charles Bransten, M. 
J. Brandenstein & Co., W. W. Katen- 
brink, Rosenberg Bros. & Co, C. E. 
Grosjean, C. E. Grosjean Rice Milling 
Co., M. S. Cowen, M. S. Cowen & Co; 
secretary and treasurer, Robert C. Ma- 
son. 

Following the election, President Green 
introduced W. T. Welisch, of W. T. 
Welisch & Co., who had just returned 
from Europe. Mr. Welisch told about 
the rice situation in the countries visited, 
and said that it was a fallacy that 
Europe, as a whole, was a large rice- 
eating community. In England, he said, 
it was interesting to note that the London 
rice brokers handled all Burma rice sales 
for that country and the Continent. 
There is one mill in London and several 
in Liverpool. 

The fact was also mentioned that Lon- 
don and Liverpool rice interests are of 
the opinion that direct shipments to Cuba 
from the Orient will continue in the fu- 
ture,-as at present, and not return to the 
pre-war basis of transshipment either in 
Liverpool, London or Hamburg. This 
means that the United States will con- 
tinue to enjoy its share of the Cuban 
business. 

Recently the Rice Association of Cali- 
fornia affiliated with the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. The purposes 
of the organization, as set forth in its 
new by-laws, are as follows: 

“To serve, protect and advance the in- 
terests of those persons engaged in the 
business of growing, milling, marketing, 
importing, exporting, trading and ship- 
ping rice. 

“To handle problems of members 
which are mutual problems, and which 
can be best solved by members working 
in unison, 

“To protect the interests of all mem- 
bers in évery possible way, as may be de- 
termined upon from time to time. 

“To diffuse accurate and helpful infor- 
mation to members, and to act as a clear- 
ing-house information bureau for mem- 
bers’ problems. 

“To procure uniformity, standardiza- 
tion and certainty in trade customs, and 
to work for the advancement of the rice 
industry in general. 

“To insure greater co-operation, to fos- 
ter good-fellowship and to develop better 
teamwork among members.” 

R. C. Mason. 





Canadian Flour Exports 
Toronto, Ont., April 8.—Exports of 
flour from Canada by months and crop 
years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
447 883 387 














September .... 462 
October ....... 965 634 536 590 
November ..... 683 986 555 784 
December ..... 595 933 1,204 1,236 
January ...... 545 885 995 387 
February ..... 440 991 450 vos 
MHAPOR oc cccces 780 1,049 606 
PDP ccccvvace 537 1,139 608 
»  * APrrrrrr rrr 648 753 974 
FUME cccscecccs 357 1,171 978 
SAY scsccveecs 936 778 1,195 
August ........ 1,050 618 1,171 

Totals ....... 7,988 10,826 9,663 3,462 

A. H. Batrey. 





The Kentucky Elevator & Grain Co., 
Louisville, has succeeded the Lack-Red- 
ford Elevator Co., with F. E, Lack’ as 
president. 


~ ie 





AUSTRALIAN MILL WAGES 


Federal Arbitration Court Award Insures 
Improved Pay and Conditions Generally 
—41-Hour Week Prescribed 


Aveta, So.,Aust., March 12,—As, the 
result of an award by Justice Powers in 
the federal arbitration court, mill em- 
ployees in Australia will shortly enter 
upon an era of considerably improved 
wages and conditions generally. Refer- 
ring to the desire of the respondents for 
a continuance of the 48 hours a week, 
and of the employees for a 40-hour week, 
the judge said the evidence revealed that 
the health of ordinary men employed in 
the milling industry was adversely af- 
fected by their work. He proposed 
therefore to fix’ the hours of duty at 44 
weekly from May 1 next. : 

Proceeding, His Honour fixed 12s a day 
as the basic wage in the industry in Vic- 
toria, South Australia and Western Aus- 
tralia, and allowed 6d a day: more, or 3s 
a week above the basic wage, to store- 
men, stackers, loaders and wheat-shoot- 
ers. He awarded a weekly minimum rate 
of wages as, follows: 

Foremen millers, £4 17s; shift millers 
or rollermen in charge of a shift in mills 
not exceeding 3,000 lbs of flour an hour, 
£4 7s; exceeding 3,000 and not exceeding 
5,000 lbs, £4 16s; millwrights, fitters and 
general repairers, £4 10s; wheat sam- 
plers, £4 2s; head storemen, £4; smut- 
termen and packermen, £3 17s; topmen, 
purifiers, oilers and silksmen, £3 17s; 
store hands, stackers, loaders of trucks 
and wheat-shooters, £3 16s; drivers of 
engines other than those driven by man- 
ual or animal power, £4 4s; drivers of 
engines with condensers, £4 10s; drivers 
of engines attending an electric generator 
or dynamo, and drivers of engines if in 
charge, to get an additional 6s a week; 
firemen, £3 18s; employees cleaning boil- 
ers, flues, etc., if dirty work, Is 6d an 
hour, otherwise Is 3d an hour; all other 
adults not specified, £3 19s; employees 
engaged on afternoon and night shifts in 
regular rotation, 6s a week additional; 
casual employees, except wheat carriers, 
;ls a day more than weekly employees; 
wheat carriers, 2s an hour; bag repairers 
at piecework rates to receive not less than 
1s 3d a dozen for repairing by hand, and 
not less than 8d a dozen for machine re- 
pairings, providing that no employee do- 
ing bag repairing on weekly or piece- 
work rates as a machinist be paid less 
than £3 12s a week. 

Ten days in the year are to be recog- 
nized as holidays apart from the annual 
leave given to certain employees, and 
no deductions are to be made from week- 
ly wages on that account. Double pay is 
to be paid for all time worked on holi- 
days or Sundays; double time in addi- 
tion to ordinary rates to be paid for all 
time worked on Good Friday or Christ- 
mas Day, and for gristing done on Sun- 
day. So far as the wages are concerned, 
the new award will take effect as from 
April 1 next. 

Cuartes J. Marruews. 





British Sugar Ration Increased 


Lonpvon, Ene., March 24.—Since early 
in the year the people of the United 
Kingdom have had to be content with a 
sugar ration of only six ounces per per- 
son, but this week the ration has been 
increased to eight ounces. This will help 
the housewives in their problem of par- 
celing out their ration to the best ad- 
vantage, but rigid economy will still be 
necessary to make it go round. 

The announcement, however, is full of 
bitter sweetness, for although we are go- 
ing to be allowed more sugar we shall 
have to pay more for it. Granulated 
sugar will in future cost 10d per Ib, and 
other kinds 101d. - 

Jam will be very much of a luxury 
this pyear, for although special allow- 
ances of sugar are being made to those 
who wish to prepare jam, the retail price 
of this sugar will be Is 2d per lb. Last 
year preserving sugar was sold at the 
same price as the ration sugar, which was 
then 7d per lb, so this year the cost will 
be doubled, and seven times greater than 
before the war. Manufacturers of jam 
will also have to pay a very heavy price 
for their sugar, so, whether homemade or 
factory-made, jam will be very dear. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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FLOUR TRADE IN THE DUTCH MARKET 





C. F. G. Raikes Again Visits Holland in Interests of the Trade—Business From 
This Side of the Atlantic at a Standstill—Present 
Outlook Not Encouraging 


Lonpon, Ena., March 31.—I have re- 
cently visited the Dutch markets, and 
find conditions much the same as when 
I was last there. As far as trade in 
American or Canadian flour is concerned, 
it is at an absolute standstill. I under- 
stand that no flour has been purchased 
from America since April, 1918. This is 
greatly to be regretted, as many well- 
known American brands are gradually 
being forgotten. The present outlook for 
business in American flour is not at all 
encouraging, for even were it possible to 
do a direct business through importers, 
prices in America are dollars out of line, 
compared with such markets as the Ar- 
gentine. 

For several months Holland has been 
depending entirely on the Argentine for 
her supplies of breadstuffs. Large con- 
tracts have been made, especially for Ar- 
gentine wheat, as it seems to be the policy 
of the Dutch government authorities to 
buy wheat in preference to flour. It is 
claimed that a cheaper flour can be pro- 
duced by grinding imported wheat than 
by importing foreign flour, and at the 
same time feedingstuffs are provided by 
the mill offals. 

[his policy naturally suits the Dutch 
miller, who has much to say on the Dutch 
food commission, and there is no doubt 
that influence is being brought to bear to 
continue this state of affairs. All foreign 
flour that is imported is turned over to 
the millers to be mixed with their own 
products, and as they make a profit in 
doing this the Dutch miller at the present 
time is making handsome profits, and 
will undoubtedly continue to make every 
effort to have the government keep con- 
trol of wheat and flour as long as pos- 
sible. 

BUYING BY TENDER 

Although nothing official has been an- 
nounced, it is understood the government 
is contemplating buying supplies of flour 
by tender from America through import- 
ing firms, providing prices become com- 
petitive. In the early part of the war 
this method was adopted, and worked 
quite satisfactorily but, unfortunately for 
the importers, the Netherlands govern- 
ment later on bought its own supplies 
through an agent, who was sent to New 
York; and from then onwards, up to the 
present time, the flour importers have 
never been recognized nor allowed to do 
any business in flour. Considering the 
importance of the flour-importing trade 
to Holland in pre-war days, and also in 
days to come, it is hard to understand 
why the Netherlands government should 
be so short-sighted as to cripple those 
who trade in foreign flour in the way that 
it has. 

Fortunately, the flour importers have 
been able to do business in lines other 
than flour, so their financial position is 
not impaired, but it seems unjust that 
their trade in various brands of flour on 
which during the past they have spent so 
much time and money should have. suf- 
fered to the extent it has, The present 
conditions of tender that are under con- 
templation are as follows: 

1. Submission of tenders will be ac- 
cepted from (a) importers of flour, estab- 
lished in Holland; (b) combinations of 
importers, as above. 

_ 2. Tenders must be submitted in writ- 
ing at the office of..........s0e00++5 OM 
the ............ Gay Of .......++, before 
(a.m. or p-m.). 





3. Tenders will only be considered if 
amounting to at least 3,000 bags of 50 
kilos, 

4. Delivery in New York or other 
North American ports at buyer’s option 
Pee See: RIN OF <i ae :40 sas eae one ; the 
flour to be available during that month 
in the port designated, from the first 
day of the month on. 

5. Purchases will be made on the con- 
dition that the maximum ash content 
will be .65 per cent. If the documents 
do not include the certificate of official 
New York inspection (New York Prod- 
uce Exchange Inspection) the flour will 
be sampled, upon arrival in Holland, by 
buyer and seller, or their representatives, 
These samples will be sealed and‘ sub- 
mitted for analyses to the Bureau at 
Wageningen. If these samples should 
analyze above .65 per cent of ash, then 
the indemnifications to be paid by seller 
will be fixed by Rotterdam arbitration, 

6. Payment will be made in New York 
against ocean bill of lading; or in case 
buyer should not have tendered ocean 
room on or before the last day of the 
month of delivery, against the proper 
documents covering the shipment, includ- 
ing the free lighterage transfer to the 
vessel. 

7. In the case of prohibition of export 
or other causes beyond buyer’s control, 
which would prevent the shipment from 
mill or the transportation on land or sea, 
the purchase will be canceled, seller and 
buyer both relinquishing all claim to in- 
demnification. 

8. Buyers reserve their right to accept 
part of quantities offered. 

Nothing definite has been decided as to 
the use of the above rules, and some im- 
porters think they will be abolished as 
impracticable. In this event it is thought 
likely tenders will be made by submitting 
mills’ offers through the importers to the 
government, as was formerly done. 


BAKERS PURCHASE MILLS 


A large combination of bakers, consist- 
ing of all those of importance in Hol- 
land, have bought the three largest mills 
in this country, and apparently intend 
going into the milling business in order 
to obtain their supplies of flour as direct 
as possible. It is doubtful whether this 
will be a profitable venture for the bak- 
ers, especially as it is understood that a 
large proportion of the capital necessary 
to put the deal through was advanced by 
banks. In all probability the day will 
come when the mills will be sold back to 
the former owners at far smaller prices 
than were given by the bakers. Owing to 
lack of experience in milling, the bakers 
of Holland will probably burn their 
fingers in their latest venture. 


DOCK STRIKE 


The dock strike still continues, this 
being the fifth week since it commenced. 
Until recently the ports of Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam have been completely 
tied up, but last week a number of coun- 
try laborers were brought in under police 
protection, and it was thought that in the 
course of a week or two the congestion 
would be relieved. 

The strike, however, is regarded as be- 
ing exceedingly serious, as much depends 
on the outcome. Should the strikers win, 
fresh strikes would break out in all other 
industries, owing to demands for in- 
creased pay. The dock workers are claim- 
ing eight guilders per day for six hours’ 


work, with a minimum of 40 guilders per 
week. They claim that the shipping com- 
panies have made enormous profits and 
have distributed large dividends, and that 
they, therefore, can afford to pay an in- 
crease in wages. The employers are will- 
ing to pay seven guilders per day, but 
no more. 

The loss of commerce to Holland by 
the strike lasting so long has been enor- 
mous aud, owing to so many men being 
thrown out of work, a great deal of dis- 
content has arisen, causing a spirit of 
bolshevism to spring up among those af- 
fected. This situation is causing the au- 
thorities grave anxiety. 


HEAVY LOSSES 


Since the armistice, enormous quanti- 
ties of all sorts of goods have been pur- 
chased by Dutch firms with the intention 
of being able to sell them to Germany 
and other central European countries. 
Such goods were bought regardless of 
price, and in large quantities. Owing to 
the worthlessness of German and Aus- 
trian exchange, a large proportion of 
these goods remain unsold, and show a 
heavy decline in value. As an instance, 
rolled oats, which were bought as high as 
40 guilders per 100 kilos, have recently 
sold as low as 18 guilders. The strike 
has had a tendency to increase prices for 
the time being, and rolled oats at the 
present time are selling at 26 guilders 
per 100 kilos, but even at this price they 
show a very heavy loss to the purchasers. 
Corn flour and all sorts of feedingstuffs 
are in a similar position. The buyers of 
these commodities made good profits dur- 
ing the war, otherwise many of them 
would now come to grief. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 


The cost of living in Holland is ex- 
ceedingly high, far more so than in Eng- 
land. Hotels, restaurants and shops of 
all kinds are very expensive, and one 
wonders how the people pay the prices 
asked. Bread cards are still used in pri- 
vate houses, but not in hotels or restau- 
rants; consequently, travellers do not 
have to secure them. Sugar, butter and 
cheese are quite plentiful, but high in 
price. 

There is undoubtedly a good deal of 
smuggling of goods of all kinds going on 
between Holland and Germany. Owing 
to the worthlessness of German money, 
large profits can be made in this trade. 
Residents of Holland, providing they can 
get passports, go to Germany and make 
numerous purchases of goods that, though 
expensive in Germany, are exceedingly 
cheap in Dutch currency, in spite of the 
fact that foreigners in Germany are 
charged several times as much as natives 
of Germany. This is also true as regards 
hotels, where two entirely separate scales 
of charges are maintained for Germans 
and foreign visitors. 


Cc. F. G. Rarxes. 





New Mill for Kansas City 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 15.—The J. 
C. Lysle Milling Co. yesterday purchased 
property and announced a plan for the 
immediate erection of a 1,500-bbl mill in 
Kansas City. The site purchased is 1,400 
by 150 feet, comprising about five acres, 
on the Burlington Railway in North Kan- 
sas City. The plant will be 154x56, eight 
stories and basement, with additional 
warehouse 67x56. Grain storage will be 
250,000 bus. The entire construction will 
be concrete and steel, and the building 
will be large enough to house a second 
1,500-bbl unit to be installed later. The 
Lysle company’s office will continue at 
Leavenworth. The plan contemplates 
having the new mill completed by Jan. 1. 

R. E. Srerure. 


LABOR SITUATION BETTER 


Railroad Strike and Harbor Tie-Up in New 
York Assume More Hopeful Complex- 
ion—Men Return to Work 


New York, N. Y., April 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—The harbor and_ railroad 
strikes now seem at least partially on 
the way toward settlement, but it will 
be some time before terminal freight 
conditions here are normal. Spot flour 
stocks are being rapidly depleted, though 
there is no fear of famine. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 


British Food Controller Appointed 
Lonvon, Ena., March 31.—The ap- 
pointment of C. A. McCurdy as British 
food controller was announced a few days 
ago. Mr. McCurdy has been acting as 
parliamentary secretary to the ministry 
of food for some time, and since the re- 
tirement of Mr. Roberts, the late food 
controller, has been looking after the 
work of the food department. He is 
member of Parliament for Northampton 
but, owing to his new official position, the 

seat will have to be recontested. 
CC. Fi oe 


RAIKEs. 





Grain Corporation Purchases 
New York, N. Y., April 17.—(Special 
Telegram )—The Grain Corporation pur- 
chased only 8,000 bbls of flour this week, 
the average price being $10.69 Baltimore, 
and $9.90 Pacific Coast points. 
W. QuACKENBUSH. 








Elevator Company Gets Judgment 

Great Faris, Mont., April 15.—The 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Fife, Mont., 
has just been awarded a _ judgment 
against the Fidelity & Deposit Co., of 
Maryland, for $7,980, because of the fail- 
ure of the Globe Construction Co. to car- 
ry out the terms of its contract in build- 
ing an elevator at Fife in 1916. The 
construction company failed, and several 
claims against the building for material 
had to be paid by the elevator company, 
which had required a surety bond from 
the builders. 

Joun A. Curry, 





Sixty-Day Sales Contracts 

Bulletin No. 220 to members of the 
Millers’ National Federation states: 

“A bulletin issued by the United States 
Grain Corporation, under date of April 
1, 1920, removes the restriction in sec- 
tion ‘seventh’ of the agreement between 
the Grain Corporation and flour millers 
(Form 1585-B), which limited delivery 
to 60 days from date of contract. 

“While the publication of this notice 
relieves millers of the necessity of limit- 
ing sales to 60 days, it is urged that 
millers continue to observe that portion 
of the agreement containing this limita- 
tion, pending further negotiations on the 
subject between the chairman of the 
Millers’ Advisory Committee and the 
Grain Corporation. 

“It is conceded that the limitation of 
sales to 60 days, by regulation of the 
Food Administration and later by the 
Grain Corporation, has done much to 
correct a practice that was detrimental 
to the best interests of the industry. It 
is hoped, therefore, that millers will con- 
tinue voluntarily to observe the 60-day 
limitation on sales, and not lose the bene- 
fit of this constructive policy that has 
been in force since the formation of the 
Food Administration.” 





During 1919 the declared exports from 
Genoa, Italy, to the United States 
amounted to $2,961,419, compared with 
$1,218,299 in 1918. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, April 17.) 
San Francisco.—Some improvement 
noticeable in demand for flour. 

Battimore.—Mills advancing flour al- 
most daily but, with embargo on move- 
ment of all freight, trading is confined 
_ to a little néar-by spot winter straight 
ay at and around $11 bulk. Feed higher, 
but nominal. 

New Yorx.—Spot flour stocks are be- 
ing rapidly depleted, though there is no 
fear of famine. Market more active, 
though demand for patents is still light. 

™ Clears, low-grades and durum flour in 
strong demand for export. 


of Nasuvitte.—Soft winter wheat flour 
has advanced sharply, and demand has 
increased in the Southeast. Aggregate 
sales show material increase, and buyers 
making inquiries. Millfeed strong, and 
supplies difficult to obtain. 


Bosron.—Demand for flour moderate. 
Spring clears in better demand, with 
sales of Minneapolis first clears at $10.25, 
in sacks. Spring patents generally 25@ 
40c higher. Hard and soft winter flours 
i quiet, but steady. Millfeed dull, with 
By light offerings. 
> Sr. Lovis.—Fairly good inquiries for 
flour, but business light and restricted on 
account of railroad embargoes. Resell- 
ers securing bulk trade. Prices held 
firm, but no change in nominal quota- 
tions. Millfeed scarce and prices firm. 
Local mills selling bran to city trade in 
wagonloads at $60, mill doors. Bran in 
transit, $389; gray shorts, $60.50. 


PuinaperpHia.—Flour market firm 
and higher, owing to railroad difficulty. 
Buyers showing more interest in spot 
goods, and some fair-sized transactions 
noted at figures below mill limits. Pro- 
duction of millfeed small and, with very 
light offerings, market ruled firm and 
again higher. Unsatisfactory trade con- 
dition in consequence of the uncertainty 
of delivery prevented business of mo- 
ment. 


Cuicaco.—No flour made in Chicago 
this week except small amount of rye 
flour by one mill. Operations probably 
will be resumed Monday if strike situa- 
tion improves. All flour quotations ad- 
vanced 60@90c within the week. Flour 
stocks here ample for at least three 
weeks, except in lower grades. Minneap- 
olis mill brands in sufficient quantity, ex- 
cept for 98-lb cottons. Eastern buyers 
bidding here for all lower grades, includ- 
ing durum products and rye for export. 
City mills quoting products only to local 
trade. Millfeeds firm and scarce. 





The Minneapolis Markets 


Flour is strong, and prices have been 
advanced by mills 10@90c bbl this week, 
due to the strength in cash wheat. 

Mills are unanimous in reporting an 
improved demand for flour in the past 
three days. Inquiries were numerous and 
sales, although not of large volume, 
showed a healthy increase. Most of the 
business done was with distributors who 
cater to the family trade. Bakers bought 


a little, but as a rule they are pretty 
well supplied with flour for some time. 
Mills do not look for any heavy buying 
on this crop and they expect the trade to 
purchase flour as needed. With condi- 
tions so unsettled, buyers are loath to 
supply their needs very far ahead. 

Shipping directions also showed an im- 
provement. Jobbers are ordering out 
their flour more freely, and the only 
handicap mills have at present is the 
scarcity of railroad equipment. With 
embargoes and shortage of cars it is 
next to impossible to make shipments 
east. Northwestern cars are a little 
more plentiful. 

Clears continue strong and in brisk de- 
mand. There is a wide range in prices, 
mills quoting first clear at $9.50@11.50, 
in 140-lb jute sacks, and second clear at 
$7.20@8. The top quotations are nomi- 
nal, and the mill making these prices has 
none to offer. 

Mills quote short family patent flour at 
$14.75@15 bbl, standard patent $14.10@ 
14.85, and bakers patent $13.50@14.50, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
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Flour prices have advanced sharply 
this week, the gain applying to all types 
and grades. While the amount of actual 
business done was still limited, the re- 
ports at the close of the week indicated 
a considerable increase in the total vol- 
ume, with enough additional inquiry to 
point to still further activity to come. 
The advance in prices, instead of dis- 
couraging buyers, appeared to attract 
them. The railroad employees’ strike, 
and the shortage of freightcars, cur- 
tailed milling operations almost every- 
where, mills at some points shutting down 
completely. Millfeed was scarce and in 
strong demand, with the result that prices 
went up, bran in eastern markets touch- 
ing and passing $60. 

The course of prices for top patents 
in recent weeks is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table, showing average quotations 
at four representative markets, two west- 
ern and two eastern. 


Hard Soft 

MILLFEED AT MINNEAPOLIS Week ended— Spring winter winter 

. ; ; P PS eee $15.00 $13.90 $12.75 
Millfeed continues strong, with a brisk April 10 |...... 14.30 13.40 12.45 
demand for immediate shipment. Bran April 3 ....... 14.30 13.30 12.35 
is still scarce, and spot or reasonably March 27 ... 14.00 13.30 12.20 
- . ~ March 20 ...... 13.65 13.05 12.16 

prompt shipment would bring around March 13 ...... 13.70 12.95 12.15 
$51 ton. Standard middlings are a lit- March 6...... 13.60 12.70 12.10 
tle stronger, but not as active as bran. Fe. 28 18.70 12.80 13.36 
: 2 . 12.65 12.20 

A fairly good demand has developed for 13.10 12.30 
flour middlings, and prices are firm. Red 13.05 12.35 
dog is rather brisk, and mills are report- tts a as 
ed having made several good-sized sales 14.10 12.30 
for summer shipment at prevailing 14.40 12.60 
rices 14.35 12.45 
—— , . 13.70 12.05 
Mills are still running at a reduced ca- 13.75 11.95 
pacity, and the output of feed is limited. 13.80 12.00 
There might be an increase in operation 13.50 12.00 
‘ ° , = oe: 13.10 11.45 
this week or next on account of the im- 12.80 11.20 
proved flour trade, but it will probably 12.65 10.95 
not be large. Most of the limited output ree caae 
of feed is going out in split cars with 11.70 10.75 
flour. Mills generally are quoting for 11.70 10.65 
11.70 10.60 


only 30- to 60-day shipment, with very 
few of them so situated that they can 
promise shipment within that time. 
Mills quote bran at $49@50 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $54@55, flour middlings 
$59@61.50, red dog $65, rye middlings 
$54@55, mixed feed $56@58, in 100-lb 





The demand for clears has continued 
to exceed the supply, and prices regis- 
tered a marked increase during the week. 
The following table gives an approximate 
average for quotations on first clears in 
eastern and western markets: 


; ack j ¢ i Hard Soft 
jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. eevee Pll asiunan 
Pe) eee $10.25 $10.65 $10.10 

CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS ee a eer 9.80 10.35 9.95 
March 9 ........ 9.45 9.65 9.50 

Cash wheat came back strong this Feb. 10 ......... 9.60 9.85 9.46 
: co ae cay (MO BP bb cens se 10.10 10.50 9.65 
week and prices have advanced 10@20c jy. 9.1177 7° 7"! 9°55 9.75 9.40 
bu since Tuesday, with the biggest gain Nov. 11 ......... 9.05 9.00 8.85 


on medium and lower grades of dark 
northern. Offerings were light, and 
choice spring especially was scarce. All 
of the local mills were after supplies 
and, with a steady demand from outside 
mills, the market was more active than 
it has been for the past few weeks. 
There was some export inquiry and a few 
sales were reported made early in the 
week, but today there were none, export- 
ers probably being scared away by the ad- 
vancing prices. No. 1 dark closed today 
at $3.10@3.35 bu; No. 1 northern, $3.05 
@3.15. Winter wheat was strong, but 
the demand was not very good. Mills 
hesitated about paying the high prices 
asked, and holders were stubborn and 
refused to reduce their quotations. Kan- 
sas No. 2 hard is quoted around $2.85@ 
2.95 bu; No. 2 red, $2.80@2.85. 





Canadian Crop Movement 

The Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada reports the movement of western 
Canadian grain crops in March as fol- 
lows: 

“During the month the inspection of 
cars of all grains in the western inspec- 
tion division showed an improvement over 
the previous month of over 1,000 cars, 
a total of 10,383 being inspected, against 
9,365 in February and 4,903 a year ago. 
The number containing wheat was, how- 
ever, less than the February total, but 
almost twice that of a year ago. Of a 
total of 4,974, 2,867, or 57.6 per cent, 
graded No. 3 northern or better, against 
3,103, or 61.9 per cent, in February, and 
1,557, or 59.7 per cent, a year ago. No 
less than 1,700 graded no-grade, on ac- 


April 17, 1920 


count of surplus moisture, including 
many otherwise of high grades and which, 
after drying, are equal to No. 3 northern, 

“In oats the movement was the highest 
so far during the present crop year, with 
the exception of October. A _ total of 
4,155 cars were inspected, against 3,380 
in February and 1,310 a year ago. Un- 
doubtedly the record prices have been 
responsible for this, as in the case of 
other coarse grains, an increase in the 
number of each kind inspected being 
noted. A new high record price paid for 
a single car was reported during the 
month, a car of flaxseed being sold in 
Winnipeg on March 12, 1,921 bus, at $5.88 
per bu, realizing a total of $10,729.18. 

“The stocks in public terminal elevators 
here remain much the same as at the end 
of February. A total of 2,270,366 bus 
of wheat went forward to the seaboard 
for export, and 3,200 bus of barley.” 





**The Granary of Utah”’ 

Ocven, Uran, April 15.—Compilations 
by the Logan (Utah) Chamber of Com- 
merce have shown that Cache County 
produced over 750,000 bus of wheat in 
1919, worth $2,500,000. The entire har- 
vest for the state of Utah was 3,582,000 
bus. Cache County has become known as 
“the granary of Utah,” wheat-growing 
being its chief agricultural pursuit. 
Practically all of the wheat is milled 
within the county, the following compa- 
nies, with their daily flour capacity 
shown, in barrels, being listed by the 
Chamber of Commerce in its compilation: 

The Vitamin Co., Logan, 275; Thatcher 
Milling & Elevator Co., Logan, 225; Cen- 
tral Milling Co., Logan, 75; State Milling 
& Elevator Co., Cache Junction, 250; 
High Creek Milling & Elevator Co., Cove- 
ville, 50; Hyrum Union Mills, Hyrum, 
50; Gilt Edge Rolling Mills, Richmond, 
100; Farmers’ Union Mills, Smithfield, 
100; Smithfield Roller Mills, Smithfield, 
60; Trenton-Clarkston Mill & Elevator 
Co., Trenton, 175; South Cache Milling 
Co., Millville, 50. These mills have op- 
erated at about 75 per cent of actual 
capacity throughout the past year. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





Minneapolis Mill Wages 
Following is approximately the wages 
commonly prevailing with the large milling 
companies in Minneapolis, in cents per hour: 





Occupation— Rate 
DOORS GOORED cc cccsecicccveses 72 @82 
MEE. bevctonccbsceeceseee ss 72 @82 
i MPP Tee occ eo @72 
Machine tenders ........c.e000. -» @B8 
0 SST Te Cer Te Tee -@53 
Cf ROAST cr eee ee ++ @63 
PE Ac.edeewee 6 bbe A CO be REO eES 58 @60 
CP GOMRCOED co ccccnccceccceecass 58 @60 
Gee SONNE 6.00.05 06865 666 6 b08.€0% eee @55 
Separator tenders ..........+..-. 55 @68 
a ee ee ie -++-@58 
PEWPOOIOED 6 0 6100.0 0:00:06 068606606 Fe 49 @50 
| EO PR ereerer rrr Te 57 @58 
WEeGt, DROVES 600s ccccavcces ~-++@60 
Foreman millwrights .......... 80 @9%4 
SRE OMEOD - b6.0. 56 64'R0 006 KO btw e8 62 @78 
Millwright helpers .......ec.e0% 50 @65 
First-class machinists 72 @77% 
Helpers, machinists ............ 50 @70 
Plumbers and steamfitters ...... 63 @66 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ 

EE AS cic ur eee hee bd ers 6 bbs souvent 
een, MOTT CERT CET 68 @70 
SUOMSPHMON -.ccsccccsccessceses 60 @65 
WIP Whe doe.cbdtaccsvereseesa 60 @65 
Firemen’s helpers, coal passers... 50 @57 
TBIOCERIGIONS cocvccccssecceccecs 60 @65 
Elevator weighers .........+.+. 62 @62% 
Machine tenders, etc. .......... 57 @60 
WED Nh eteiwetesckarbeeets 37% @53 


Employees in mills are paid time and half 
for overtime, and double time on Sundays 
and holidays. 



















SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Saturday, April 17. 
ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 









































































+ ee++@13.50 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c per bbl higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Toledo tNashville 
Spring first patent ....--eseeeeceeeeeesecene $14.90@15.00 $14.75@15.00 $.....@.....* $13.60@14.60 $14.85@15.00 $14.25@14.75 $14.50@15.10 $15.25@16.00 oeeee@....+ $14.00@15.00 
Spring standard patent .....--sseeereeeeees 13.40 @13.75 14.10@14.85 errs) Perey 12.50@13.25 13.90 @14.60 13.50@14.00 13.75 @ 14.25 14.25 @15.40 o eee - @14.20 6b OUD cocce 
Spring first clear ......+-+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 9.60 @10.25 9.50@11.50  .....@.....  10.00@10.25  10.25@11.00 -@.....  10.75@11.50 9.50@10.50 .....@..... Fey 
Hard winter short patent .......eseeeeeeees 13.60 @14.30 ee er 13.25@13.75  138.20@14.00 oesee sence 14.00@14.50 13.50@14.00 13.25 @14.75 ob aewanks 13.50 @14.00 
Hard winter straight .2....sessseceenreeees 12.60@13.00 ree. rere 12.25 @12.75 12.40@13.00 12.80@13.50 13.25 @13.76 12.75 @ 13.25 0 coc e Dis cece 12.60@13.60 errr! retire 
Hard winter first clear .....sceeccceneecceces 9.35 @10.00 b+6 uae eee @ 9.75 @11.25 10,60@11.30 11.00@11.85 Sse c Gs cban + @ scovs 50606 EP Cece e ov hese é cares We c0ee 
Soft winter short patent .......secececeeees 12.35 @13.00 wesc e Mecsce eres Perey 12.00@13.75 Tres Ferre 12.50@13.00 62000 @ score 12.00@13.2 o ood OMe site 13.75 @14.25 
Soft winter straight ...-..-cceceeeeeeceeees 11.40@11.90 ore err a & cc0 6 Os 600% 11.20@11.75 11.35@11.80 *11.25@11.75 %11.25@11.76 11.50@12.00 12.35 @12.60 12.75 @13.00 
Soft winter first clear ....--seeeeeecceeeeees 9.40@10.25 o coe eo Qe oees crcee @Decovs 9.40@ 9.90 occ e@ococe cove e Bc ccise oboe & OD veved 11.00@11.50 0000 eG occes 9.50@10.00 
Rye flour, white .......ecececsececceecceses 9.00@ 9.35 11.00@11.10 Te Perry. er) Pern 9.50@11.50 10.75 @11.256 oo @ «voce Tre, rete oo De voce oo @.ue-- 
Rye flour, standard ...... subduabeowes ieebes 7.25@ 7.50 8.80@ 8.90 isQDiccves | d0sceQ@edeoe, , 02sccQercse: - SACOGRAED sV@Desice 2400s Mhs'eeve Fee i: ae 

FEED— 

Spring bran ........... detoeteve eetevedsene 50.50 @51.50 49.00 @50.00 ToT, Lee ocsee@ecice cecoe@ce 57.50@58.00 61.00@61.50 ++ »@57.50 oD icsces . Seer 
Hard winter bran ......-+s-ee+5 eovcccccces 51.50 @53.00 ere, frre 53.00 @54.00 59.00 @60.00 cysveQees 200 @. coos occe eM cscce «+e» @58.00 apes Ena acv's ere’ itttt 
Soft winter bran .....+.+eseeeees ecoeee eoees 50.50@52.00 are! ee eT; Set crcse Bocce err rr 58.00@59.00 61.50@62.00 oee++@58.50 56.00@58.00  55.00@60.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts) .......- 55.00 @56.00 54.00@55.00 55.00@58.00 coves Bocce eve) Pay 63.00@64.00 61.00@62.00  61.50@63.00  62.00@65.00  62.00@63.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).........+..+. 59.00 @60.00 59.00@61.50  67.00@60.00 + +e++ @60.50 vocee Doe Tris, eek 65.00 @ 66.00 64.00 @68.00 er eee cece Doce 
ROG GOR ccc cccccccccccccsesecsccccces 08seee 64.50 @65.50 «eee» @65.00 Se Se cccce @escce ++@.....  72.00@73.00 71.00@72.00 «eee» @71.00 o@ cove 2D. ueee 
Family patent (49’s) Straight (49’s) Cut-off (49’s) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
BOAttle 2. ncccccsccscvcccsccccsccccs $e vee-Q13.96 $10.00 @12.50 $10.25 @11.60 $13.25 @13.75 «+++ + @15,10 $14.40@14.70 
13.00@13.20 ococe @eccce 13.70@14.00 15.50@16.50 14.75 @15.00 
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UNFAVORABLE CROP WEEK 


Continued Low Temperatures in Southwest— 
Wheat in Need of Warm, Forcing 
Weather to Stimulate Growth 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—This week has been rather 
unfavorable for growing wheat, because 
of continued low temperatures. There 
was some rainfall early in the week and 
scattering showers in the past few days. 
What the wheat needs is warm, forcing 
weather to stimulate growth. 


R. E. Srerume. 
* * 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—Showery, unsettled weather 
has prevailed all week. It has been rath- 
er cool, but no frosts have been report- 
ed. Growing wheat is making excellent 
progress, and it looks good, but warmer 
and more sunny weather is needed to 
stimulate it. The plant now has sufficient 
moisture to last for some time. 

Perer DERLIEN. 
* 

San Francisco, Cat., April 17.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Rain drenched Califor- 
nia for the last 48 hours, much to the de- 
light of the grain-growers. 
R. C. Mason. 


* 


Great Faris, Mont., April 15.—Wheat 
in the Great Falls territory appears to 
have come through the winter in good 
condition. This applies also to the great 
producing area known as the Judith 
basin, according to John McVay, super- 
intendent of the Rocky Mountain Ele- 
vator Co., who has just returned from a 
three weeks’ journey over the wheat- 
producing states, including a visit to Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. McVay comes back an apostle of 
spring wheat seeding; he urges that every 
acre which can be put in condition for 
seeding be planted to spring wheat, de- 
claring that there is no escaping the fact 
that the world is confronted with a wheat 
shortage, and that the conditions really 
look serious when studied from the world- 
angle. 

While there have been some reports of 
winter-kill through Montana, Mr. McVay 
says the facts are not yet at hand. Until 
spring is further advanced, he thinks 
reports of winter-kill in this state are 
premature. In Nebraska he found there 
were evidences of large damage, and his 
interviews with men familiar with other 
wheat-growing sections led him to believe 
that there would be a great opportunity 
for the Montana farmer to get busy now 
and seed spring wheat. 

A. J. Walrath, president of the Mon- 
tana Grain Growers’ Association, brings 
reports from certain sections concerning 
winter wheat being killed by the recent 
cold spell. The places mentioned by Mr. 
Walrath, however, constitute only a small 
part of the state’s wheat area. 

Joun A. Curry. 
* * 

Wasuinocton, D. C., April 15.—An- 
other week of unfavorable weather for 
vegetation and farmwork has been ex- 
perienced in all sections of the country 
except in the extreme West, the Weather 
Bureau reports in its weekly bulletin. 
The rain was beneficial in most of Flori- 
da and the Far West, but more moisture 
is needed in parts of the Southwest. It 
was far too cool for vegetation in east- 
ern and central districts, while cold and 
stormy weather was unfavorable for 
stock in most central and upper Rocky 
Mountain states and the upper great 
plains, 

Farmwork has been greatly delayed, 
and is two weeks or more behind the av- 
erage in most central and eastern states. 
The soil is cold and wet and, in some 
places, the preparation for planting is 
being hastily and poorly done. 

The planting of corn is from one to 
two weeks later than the average date, 
and germination and growth were very 
slow during the week, due to low tem- 
peratures. Planting was begun as far 
north as south-central Kansas and south- 
ern and eastern North Carolina. The 
work of Sag ees the soil was delayed 
in central districts, because of excess 
moisture, while dry weather delayed 
planting in western Texas. 

week was mostly cold, and precipi- 
tation was moderate in most sections of 
the winter wheat belt. No material 
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change in the P aagier and condition of 
this crop or other winter grains was re- 
ported, except for a general improve- 
ment in winter wheat in Kansas, and in 
some central Rocky Mountain districts, 
and parts of the Far Northwest. Win- 
ter wheat continues in poor to only fair 
condition in most of the principal pro- 
ducing areas. The precipitation was 
beneficial in much of the great plains 
section and parts of the Far Northwest, 
but it continued too dry in southwest- 
ern Kansas, while high winds did consid- 
erable damage on sandy soil in central 
and western Oklahoma. The grain crops 
made good progress in the central and 
southern Pacific Coast districts, and 
fairly satisfactory advance was reported 
in much of the South and also in the 
Middle Atlantic Coast states; although 
their progress was rather unsatisfactory 
in Texas. 

The weather continued unfavorable for 
seeding spring wheat, owing to persist- 
ent wet or frozen soil, and this work is 
much behind the average season. Very 
little spring wheat was seeded during the 
week, except that fairly good progress 
was made in central Iowa. In an aver- 
age year seeding begins by this date to 
the northern limits of the belt. The 
seeding of spring oats has been retarded 
also by unfavorable weather.  Rice- 
planting was begun in California, and 
this work was being pushed in Louisiana. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





First Federal Foreign Bankers 

Application for the first charter for 
a foreign banking association to be 
formed under the provisions of the Edge 
bill was filed on Jan. 15, 1920. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, after due consid- 
eration, has approved this application, 
and issued a preliminary permit for or- 
ganization under the name of the First 
Federal Foreign Banking Association. 

It is expected that the bank will be 
prepared to do business about the first 
of June. Temporary offices for organi- 
zation purposes will be with Aldred & 
Co., 40 Wall Street, New York. The 
name of the president will be announced 
later. 

The First Federal Foreign Banking 
Association will have a capital of $2,- 
100,000, evidenced by 21,000 shares of a 
par value of $100 per share, 1,000 of 
which will be founders’ or managers’ 
shares. The stock has all been under- 
written at $105 per share, and there will 
be none offered to the public. 

The following banks and _ financial 
houses, on behalf of manufacturers in 
their respective localities, are associated 
in the organization: 

Aldred & Co., New York; Bank of the 
Manhattan Co., New York; The New 
York Trust Co., New York; The Liberty 
National Bank, New York; Tucker, An- 
thony & Co., New York and Boston; 
Citizens’ Commercial Trust Co., Buffalo; 
American Trust Co., Boston; Merchants’ 
National Bank, Worcester; Chicopee Na- 
tional Bank, Springfield, Mass; Commer- 
cial Trust Co., Philadelphia; The First 
Bridgeport National Bank, Bridgeport. 





Hongkong Flour Market 

Consul General George E. Anderson, 
Hongkong, reports that the difficulty the 
Hongkong trade field had in securing 
supplies of flour during 1919 is reflected 
in the official statistics of the import and 
export office of the Hongkong govern- 
ment for the year. These figures give 
the first comparative official returns on 
wheat flour ever had fn the colony and 
are particularly interesting in respect to 
the ultimate destination of the large im- 
ports of flour from all over the world 
which come into the port and are thence 
distributed. The effects of world food 
shortage and the indirect effects of the 
war otherwise are reflected in the re- 
turns, which therefore cannot be con- 
sidered normal. The volume of the trade 
is far below pre-war records. 

The total imports for the year 1919 
amounted to 452,342 short tons, the 
equivalent of 2,135,554 bags, and valued 
at $5,393,720 at the normal exchange 
value of the pound sterling, compared 
with imports of 21,987 short tons, the 
equivalent of 897,070 bags, valued at 
$2,121,759, at the same rate of exchange 
for the pound sterling, in 1918. These 
imports are still small as compared with 
imports of well toward 6,000,000 bags of 


flour coming into the port and nearly all 
from the United States, which formerly 
was the yearly record. 

In the past year the United States 
came into the returns with 768 tons, the 
equivalent of 31,340 bags. These were 
largely experimental shipments to try 
American flour in the market at high 
prices in competition with cheaper low- 
er grade flours. 

The supplies for the past year have 
been almost altogether Chinese and Aus- 
tralian, in about equal parts. Japan 
dropped out of the trade almost com- 
pletely. 

The origin of the imports of wheat 
flour is indicated in the following table, 
in short tons: 





Country of origin— 1918 1919 
GRIME cccccccccccescvccere 11,477 25,221 
SOME eo bcnccbsencccgnccecs 1,421 7 
WeiteG Btatem ccccccccccscs § evcee 768 
PUMCIRTIE 26 cctiveccccececes 9,076 26,328 
Other countries .........+5 18 

BOCA avoscvececsecceses 21,987 62,342 


One explanation for the comparatively 
small volume of the flour trade into and 
out of Hongkong for the past few years 
has been the fact that, with so large a 
portion of the supplies coming from 
north and central China, it is cheaper for 
the mills to ship direct to the South 
China ports instead of to Hongkong and 
thence to the ports in the vicinity of 
Hongkong—the export tax imposed up- 
on Chinese flour exported to foreign 
countries being the most influential fac- 
tor in the matter. There have also been 
large direct shipments of flour from 
Shanghai to Singapore and the Dutch 
East Indies, which have also cut into the 
Hongkong trade. Hongkong’s trade dur- 
ing the past year was almost as good with 
Indo-China as it was with the districts 
in its immediate vicinity in China, and 
in 1918 its trade with Indo-China was 
greater than its trade with South China. 

The total exports of flour from the 
colony in 1919 amounted to 41,486 short 
tons, the equivalent of 1,692,629 bags, 
valued at normal sterling exchange at 
$4,434,692. These shipments compare 
with exports of 16,600 short tons, the 
equivalent of 677,280 bags, and valued 
at $1,210,184 at normal sterling ex- 
change in 1918. The destination of ex- 
ports of wheat flour in short tons is giv- 
en below: 








Destination— 1918 1919 
CMIMA seccccccencensevesee 5,218 16,136 
Indo-China .....ceesevvees 7,842 11,040 
PHINPPIMNES ..ccccccccecoce 136 3,506 
WIGME ccc evccdsccedsencceses 1,576 4,234 
Straits Settlements ....... 351 5,316 
United Kingdom .......... oe 704 
Other destination:......... 1,477 550 

PHM 6 vcadetascdecievies 16,600 41,486 


The shipments of flour to Great Brit- 
ain last year were the first exports of 
wheat products from the Far East to 
Europe on a commercial basis, so far as 
records show. The various countries 
which drew upon Hongkong for some 
supplies of flour were the Dutch East 
Indies, South Sea Islands, Mauritius, 
British Borneo, and other outlying places 
to which trade in normal years is often 
quite extensive. 





Montana Irrigation Legislation 

Great Farts, Mont., April 17.—Mon- 
tana voters will be asked to pass upon 
an irrigation law at the November elec- 
tion. A measure will be initiated by 
petition, as the result of a recent con- 
ference at Helena of advocates of irriga- 
tion from all sections of the state. It 
is to be a law providing for special irri- 
gation districts along more workable 
lines than now obtain under the statute. 
The state is well organized for such a 
campaign, and there is no sentiment 
against the plan, as the law will provide 
for payment of such improvement by the 
districts affected, only, so that those not 
wanting irrigation need not have it. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 

and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 

apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 

with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 

Sept. 1, 1919, to April 10, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

c—Output—, -—Exports—, 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 

Minneapolis ...11,419 10,459 233 970 

St. Paul ....... 343 239 eee eee 











Duluth-Superior 320 574 eos ows 
Outside mills .. 6,556 7,628 20 234 
Totals ...... 18,6388 18,900 253 1,204 


Confidential 
SEEDING IN NORTHWEST 


Delay Occasioned by Recent Cold Weather— 
Farmers Able to Do Little with 
Frozen. Ground 


Throughout the Northwest, seeding has 
been delayed the past week, due to cold 
weather, according to the weekly crop re- 
port of the Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
The ground has frozen to such an extent 
that farmers were able to do but little 
work. While this delay is not serious, it 
may have a tendency to cut down the 
spring wheat acreage in certain territory. 

Some farmers feel that late-sown wheat 
has so many obstacles to overcome that 
they do not care to take any chances. 
In South Dakota and Minnesota, our re- 
ports indicate that oats and corn will be 
increased at the expense of wheat. A 
decrease in wheat, however, is not unex- 
pected in these states. During the war 
there was such urgent need for it that 
many farmers who previously raised only 
coarse grains sowed considerable wheat. 
They are now reverting to pre-war condi- 
tions. 

In western North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, farmers are anxious to seed a full 
acreage of wheat. They are handicapped, 
however, on account of labor conditions 
and inefficient horse power. In this dis- 
trict the crops were a failure last year, 
and some farmers are having trouble in 
obtaining proper seed, but the various 
counties are helping them as much as 
possible. 

Farm labor is very high, and in some 
districts very scarce. Many men former- 
ly engaged on farms, who were in the 
army, have since gone into other lines. 

There is much concern over the grass- 
hoppers in western North Dakota. Last 
year they did a tremendous amount of 
damage, and it was believed that by seed- 
ing less rye and plowing the ground in 
good shape, this pest would be eradicated. 
This spring, however, they are again in 
evidence in large numbers, and it is very 
urgent that farmers take immediate steps 
to destroy them in the early stages. Oth- 
erwise, they will develop and do a great 
amount of damage. 

Throughout the territory there is suf- 
ficient moisture in the ground and, with 
warmer weather, the farmers are pre- 
pared to continue their seeding. 





Flax Acreage Campaign 


A meeting was held early this week at 
the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, by rep- 
resentatives from local linseed oil mills, 
agricultural colleges, grain dealers, etc., 
to discuss the possibilities of an increased 
flaxseed acreage in the Northwest this 
year. The meeting was called by C. T. 
Nolan, of New York, chairman of the 
flax development committee. Speakers 
pointed out that it would be profitable 
to the grower if there was an increase in 
the acreage this year, and that it is im- 
portant to prevent, as far as possible, 
any further retrogression in the acre- 
age of flax. 

Speakers further emphasized the fact 
the poor crop in this country this year 
had resulted in the export of $60,000,000 
in gold to Argentina, with as much more 
to go forward, for supplies needed in 
this country, and the speakers felt that 
every effort should be made to turn this 
money over to the farmers of the North- 
west by increased production rather than 
to the South American competitor. Farm- 
ers are urged to consider the advisability 
of giving flax consideration in their 
acreage plans this year, and that they 
should make an early decision and not 
wait until the last minute. The seed 
situation is reported to be good in Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakoeta, but in 
Montana it is not any too good. 

Among those present at the meeting 
were C. T. Nolan, New York City; Pro- 
fessor H. L. Bolley, Dr. E. F. Ladd, Dr. 
P. F. Trowbridge, of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College; A. J. Surratt, 
North Dakota field agent for the De- 
partment of Agriculture; Dr. F. B. Lin- 
field and Professor M. L. Wilson, of the 
Montana Agricultural College; Professor 
Andrew Boss, of the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station; Charles Thornton, Winni- 
peg, Man; Louis Wommer and W. B. 
Hardcastle, of the American Linseed 
Co; J. W. Daniels, Archer-Daniels Lin- 
seed Oil Co., Minneapolis. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT PRICES 


Quotations in Paper Currency Cause Confu- 
sion—Quotation of 201% Pesos Means $1.95 
per Bu—Heavy Exports Reported 


The recent cables regarding the high 
levels reached by Argentine wheat have 
caused considerable confusion in this 
country, owing to the fact that there is 
a great difference in value between Ar- 
gentine gold and Argentine paper. The 
Argentine gold peso is worth at par 
about 96%c in United States money, 





.and is currently quoted at about that 


value. The Argentine paper peso, on 
the other hand, is usually not quoted 
abroad at all, as it has no direct value 
in foreign business. It fluctuates great- 
ly, but for statistical purposes is gen- 
erally estimated in Argentina as worth 
21d, which, at current British exchange 
rates, would be approximately  35c. 
Nearly all Argentine flour and grain 
quotations are given in this paper cur- 
rency, denoted by the symbol m/n fol- 
lowing the figures. The unit of weight 
is 100 kilos, or 220.4 lbs. 

Thus the cable of April 13 which quot- 
ed Argentine wheat at Buenos Aires at 
about $20.50 m/n per 100 kilos meant 
an approximate value, in United States 
units, of $1.95 per bu. On the same 
basis, the quotations on barletta wheat 
for export at Buenos Aires from Jan. 


1 to March 4, 1920, work out as fol- 
lows, per bu: 

meeroh @ 2... $1.67 Jan. 39 ........ $1.35 
Se Eee Rk ee SH isaceca LOS 
Se | a SO Ae SS) eee 1.34 
Mem, 12 3...... 3 ge i eee 1.38 
es © scvcoves a Se Sees 1.31 


EXPORTS VERY HEAVY 


Flour and grain exports for the cal- 
endar year to March 4, as reported by 
the Review of the River Plate, were 
extraordinarily heavy, as is shown by the 
following comparative tables: 


Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 
From Jan, 1 to March 4, 1920, Argentina 
exported a total of 646,218 bbls of wheat 
flour, as against 109,256 bbis for the corre- 
sponding period in 1919. 
Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 











BOAO. cocccces $3,094,213 1912......... 1,473,696 
> | Pe 1,976,184 7,043 
BOAT. ce cccces 1,259,608 292,570 
1916..... --++1,616,048 1,304,598 
p> | eee 1,299,749 271,200 
1914. ccccese 754,040 27,989 
1913. ...-.0. -1,396,069 1,444,778 
BY DESTINATION 
‘o— 1919 1918 1917 
United Kingdom... 62,131 78 ,678 
United States ..... sss is = ere 
PARC ccccscccecs 7,560 6,712 226,867 
ME bec csccccosece Cesoe Fita% 
Holland .......... 150,136 152,533 Or eee 
Scandinavia ....... 602,130 45,405 Soe 
BPOIN cccccosccceee 84,720 See 1,434 
Brazil ........+..-1,693,867 1,321,970 864,595 
Paraguay ......... Peace 81,659 62,362 
Uruguay ....... bee Oicce 76,630 22,602 
Chile ...... eoccece Sees 34,880 ceee 
South Africa ...... S.... 161,306 Po ece 
Other countries and 
for orders ....... 653,602 89,060 76,070 
Totals ..cccccce 3,094,213 1,976,184 1,259,608 
To— 1916 1915 1914 1913 
U. K’gdom. 36,332 182,157 16,744 103,779 
France ....649,286 144,536 7,952 3,069 
BEE wieses cecde 57,254 eeeee «=o ean ws 
BOOMIMMG 206 scees 116,626  ..... 9,072 
Spain ..... 13,070 8,366 1,758 3,763 
Brazil 765,800 626,159 651,863 1,118,521 
Paraguay.. 56,078 30,867 22,120 70,582 
Uruguay ... 50,714 38,976 18,929 11,838 
Chile ..... 12,242 78,400 11,000 11,200 
Belgium ... ..... ewes 2,845 2,162 
DE, 66 “4 eees tuoce 2,240 23,475 
Bolivia .... 10,000 7,000 11,000 10,000 


Other 


countries. 22,526 9,408 7,589 28,584 





Totals 1,616,048 1,299,749 754,040 1,396,069 
*Included in ‘other countries.” 


Argentina—Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 

1920°..... 40,791 21,807 6,676 5,731 
1919...... 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
EDS be.c'o0 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
_ Se 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
1916..... - 84,321 113,140 25,192 55,421 
1915..."... 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
ea 36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
| | ee 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
| ee 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
) 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
1910...... 69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
1909. ..... 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
1908...... 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
1907.... 98,392 50,262 30,066 9,936 
1906...... 82,501 106,046 21,199 3,588 
Exports of barley in 1920 (Jan. 1 to March 
4), 282,147 bus (000’s not omitted); 1919, 


1,525,000 bus; 1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 527,000 
bus; 1916, 2,439,000 bus; 10-year average, 
1910-19, 1,265,000 bus. 
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1919 BXPORTS BY DESTINATION 





Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
U. Kingdom... 11,826 16,573 5,116 6,525 
U. States .... 92 8,368 14,861 or 
France ....... 7,998 6,396 1,185 3,203 
SUES kine ddideie’s 5,057 1,240 seve 609 
Holland ...... 13,681 5,082 2,943 551 
Sweden and 
Norway 5,431 5,289 1,064 1,422 
Denmark 1,363 4,635 899 bees 
oo ee 9,092 2,641 64 
eee 10,677 89 28 9 
“Orders” ..... 38,699 15,475 4,651 8,593 
OUNCES se ccecs 15,662 9,016 2,212 1,918 
Totals .écss. 119,578 74,804 38,023 22,8380 
Of the 1,525,000 bus of barley exported in 


the United Kingdom, 
61,000 to 
balance, 
“for or- 


1919, 422,000 went to 
93,000 to France, 114,000 to Italy, 
Spain, 87,000 to Brazil, and the 
748,000 bus, to other countries or 
ders.”’ 

*Jan; 1 to March 4, 1920, 

Argentina—Conversion of Units 

To convert the common Argentine units 
employed in connection with the grain and 
flour trade into their American equivalents, 
the following formulas may be used: 


To convert wheat prices in Argentine pa- 
per money (m/n) per 100 kilos into prices 
per bushel in American gold, assuming the 
Argentine paper dollar to be worth at the 
time 35c, multiply the Argentine m/n price 
by 21, and divide by 220. 


To convert metric tons into bushels of 
wheat (60 lbs), multiply the number of tons 
by 36.7. 

To convert metric tons into barrels of flour 
(196 lbs), multiply the number of tons by 
11.2. 

To convert 
flaxseed (56 
tons by 39.3. 

To convert metric tons into bushels of 
oats (32 lbs), multiply the number of tons by 
68.9. 

To convert metric tons 
corn (70 lbs), multiply the 
by 31.5. 

To convert metric tons into bushels of 
barley (48 lbs), multiply the number of tons 
by 45.9. 

To convert hectares into acres, 
the number of hectares by 2.471. 

A quintal being one-tenth of a metric ton, 
to convert quintals into bushels, multiply the 
number of quintals by one-tenth of the 
figures given above for tons: 3.67 for wheat, 
3.93 for flaxseed, 6.89 for oats, and 3.15 
for corn. 


bushels of 
number of 


into 
the 


metric tons 
lbs), multiply 


into bushels of 
number of tons 


multiply 





Argentine Crops and Acreage 
Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands ‘of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Year— Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1919-20... 213,961 e cee ce 57,187 41,972 
1918-19... 184,268 686000 44,120 eescee 
1917-18... 223,636 170,660 68,635 22,480 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 3,996 
1915-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1913-14... 113,904 263,13 50,981 36,928 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 

Argentine grain acreages, as officially esti- 
mated: Wheat Flaxseed Oats 
1919-20.. 14,957,000 3,522,000 2,301,000 
1918-19.. 16,976,000 3,419,000 2,980,000 
1917-18... 17,875,000 3,234,000 3,200,000 
1916-17.. 16,089,000 3,207,000 2,525,000 
1915-16.. 16,419,000 4,060,000 2,565,000 
1914-15.. 15,470,000 4,257,000 2,869,000 
1913-14.. 16,244,000 4,397,000 3,087,000 
1912-13.. 16,971,000 4,312,000 2,940,000 
1911-12.. 17,042,000 4,028,000 2,548,000 
1910-11.. 15,452,000 3,716,000 1,980,000 





Campaign to Aid Farmers 

Great Faris, Mont., April 15.—In or- 
der to bring about better conditions 
among farmers, and to improve their 
condition and enlarge their information 
on the cultivation and handling of grains, 
an intensive campaign has been started in 
this section by the Montana Farmers’ 
Union and the Montana Grain Growers’ 
Association. Lecturers will address farm- 
ers in various sections, their topics cov- 
ering marketing and. grading. W. L. 
Beers, president of the union, and A. J. 
Walrath, president of the grain growers, 
will be the principal speakers. Mr. 
Beers recently resigned an important 
post at the Montana State College to 
take up the Montana Farmers’ Union 
work, and has been in Canada studying 
farm problems of the Dominion. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Crop Conditions in Montana 

Great Faris, Mont., April 15.—C. R. 
McClave, president and manager of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., takes a decid- 
edly optimistic view of the crop outlook 
in Montana, and especially throughout 
the Judith basin, the big wheat-produc- 
ing area of the state. Mr. McClave vis- 
ited Great Falls recently, coming from 
his home at Lewistown to confer with A. 
F. Strobehn, manager of the Great Falls 
plant of the company, and with Samuel 
Stephenson, president of the First Na- 


tional Bank and a director in the milling 
company. 

Mr. McClave says that reports from 
the more than 30 points where his com- 
pany has elevators are all most encourag- 
ing concerning the condition of the win- 
ter wheat crop and the prospect for a 
large acreage of spring wheat. 

“We want the farmers to seed every 
acre of spring wheat they can get ready,” 
said Mr. McClave, “for we have con- 
fidence that this will be a bumper wheat 
crop year. We are putting our own 
money into a big acreage, and we are do- 
ing it with the utmost confidence in the 
outcome. There is an abundance of 
seed, and we will see to it that it is prop- 
erly distributed to every section that calls 
for it.” 

Mr. McClave stated that his company 
is enjoying a healthy flour trade, and he 
regards the future of the milling busi- 


ness as most promising. “I have never 
seen a brighter prospect for business 


generally in our state,” said he. 
Joun A. Curry. 





Federation Meeting Attendance 

The following is a list of those who 
attended the Federation meeting in Chi- 
cago on April 9: 

Ohio: Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheel- 
er Co., Troy; J. A. Long, Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, London; H. G. Spear, 
Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Columbus; 
C. A. Owens, Marion National Mill, 
Marion; G. A. Bennett, Bennett Milling 
Co., Grafton; L. C. Chase, Mansfield 
Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Nebraska: W. V. Macartney, York 
Milling & Grain Co., York; G. T. Wil- 
liams, Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 
ler; H. K. Schafer, Maney Milling Co., 


Omaha; Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., Omaha; J. N. Campbell, 
Nebraska Millers’ Association, Omaha; 


Theodore B. Tholl, Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha. 

Minnesota: A. L. Goodman, Minnesota 
Millers’ Club, Duluth; C. T. Vandenover, 
Southern Minnesota Mills, Minneapolis; 
W. S. Weiss, The Millers’ Club, Red 
Wing; Guy W. Everett, Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Waseca; B. B. Sheffield, 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. 

Illinois: Charles B. Sutton, Industrial 
Appliance Co., Chicago; George S. Mil- 


nor, Sparks Milling Co. Alton; M. 
D. King, M. D. King Milling Co., 
Pittsfield; J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling 


Co., Sparta; C. H. Challen, The North- 
western Miller, Chicago; John I. Logan, 
Industrial Appliance Co. Chicago; 
Frank B. Rice, Star & Crescent Milling 
Co., Chicago; A. L. Gilster, Southern 
Illinois Millers’ Association, Chester; W. 
L. Phelps, Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago; Fred W. Colquhoun, Modern 
Miller, Chicago; Richard Pride, Ameri- 
can Miller, Chicago; W. B. Granger, Na- 
tional Miller, Chicago; Elmer G. Smith, 
Southern Illinois Milling & Elevator Co., 
Metropolis; George E. Hincke, Pinckney- 
ville Milling Co., Pinckneyville. 

New York: F. H. Price, export agent, 
New York City. 

Tennessee: J. B. McLemore, secretary 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, Nash- 
ville. 

Michigan: H. C. Breisch, Michigan 
Millers’ Association, Lansing; Fred M. 
Rowe,, Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids; Charles Doyle, King Milling 
Co., Lowell; F. B. Drees, secretary Michi- 
gan State Millers’ Association, Lansing; 
George A. Amendt, Amendt Milling Co., 
Monroe; David E. Stott, David Stott 
Flour Mills, Detroit. 

Kansas: Charles L. Roos, Hunter Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington; G. M. Ross, Ross 
Milling Co., Ottawa; Paul Ross, White- 
water Flour Mills Co., Whitewater; R. 
C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City; E. S. Rea, Rea-Patterson Mill- 
ing Co., Coffeyville; Will H. Clevenger, 
Tyler & Co., Junction City. 

Wisconsin: A. L. Goetzmann, Listman 
Mills, La Crosse; C. H. Hooker, Northern 
Milling Co., Wausau; E. Gonzenbach, 
Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls; 
E. O. Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., Me- 
nomonie; Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee 
Bag Co., Milwaukee. 

Kentucky: John D. Allen, Lexington 
Roller Mills Co., Lexington; Joseph Le 
Compte, Lexington Roller Mills Co., Lex- 
ington. 

Indiana: T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour; Charles B. Riley, Indiana Mill- 


Me S Peper segs suit hte cmp. 
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ers’ Association, Indianapolis;* I. E, 


Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapo- 
lis; George W. Rohm, Indiana Millers’ 
Association, Rockville; John F. Russell, 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg; W. W. 
Suckow, Indiana Millers’ Association, 
Franklin. 

Oklahoma: C. U. Connellie, Plansifter 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City; G. G. Sohl- 
berg, Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City; 
H. Dittmer, Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno. 

Missouri: E, V. Hoffman, Kansas City 
Millers’ Club, Kansas City; Robert R. 
Clark, Kansas City Millers’ Club, St. 
Joseph; Charles E. White, Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, St. Louis; F. E. Eichler, 
secretary St. Louis Millers’ Club, St. 
Louis; C. M. Hardenbergh, Kansas City 
Millers’ Club, Kansas City; Samuel 
Plant, George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis; W. B. Burns, Milling & Grain 
News, St. Louis; Paul C. Guignon, Avis- 
ton Milling Co., St. Louis; H. A. Porter, 
Modern Miller, St. Louis. 





Establishing Merchant Marine 


On motion -of F. B. Wells, of Min- 
neapolis, the conference body called to 
Washington by Admiral Benson, of the 
Shipping Board, to dispose of $3,000,- 
000,000 worth of Shipping Board prop- 
erty, yesterday adopted a resolution that 
“ships should be sold on such prices and 
terms that the American merchant ma- 
rine may be firmly established,” accord- 
ing to dispatches from Washington. 

Mr. Wells urged the board to take up 
a campaign of education to popularize 
the value of shipping securities. He 
pointed out that one of the difficulties 
confronting the building of a merchant 
marine was the lack of general knowl- 
edge of the value of such securities. He 
urged that the public should be given 
more intimate knowledge of the Ship- 
ping Board affairs as a,means of popu- 
larization. 

Mr. Wells is vice-president of F. H. 
Peavey & Co. 





Exports for Week Ended April 10, 1920 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 278,162 1,500 37,369 
Portland, 

Maine 60,600  wcsss 35,000 : 
Boston ..... 38,000 17,008 .ses« 180,000 
Philadelphia, whe 4,000 202,000  ..... 
Baltimore 20,000 1,000 87,000 244,000 
Norfolk, Va. ..... 2,000 8,000 ‘ 
PeOUE, INOW 8 tees” seeds 2,000 
N. Orleane..  ..s< 13,000 26,000  ...... 
Galveston BOGjCCR 8 teten Beier 
St. John, 

N. B. ...- 182,000 5,000 2,000 

Tots., wk. 672,162 43,500 394,369 424,000 


Prev. week.1,550,878 220,671 378,393 1,625,251 
BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom 393,607 22,000 36,900 

CORTIBOME 2. cccevvece 278,555 6,500 310,981 

G BOG Cel, BOTs iii 86 veege 17,000 

WOGt DOD: cccctecde gcctse “ethos 15,000 

Other countries ..... ....6. 15,000 14,458 

BURRIS wiscccscsnis 672,162 43,500 394,369 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 
Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1919, to April 10, 1920: 
Wheat, bus 130,977,990 


a A OE eer eee 16,558,662 
Total as. wheat, bus.....cesccvee 205,491,969 
oo, | Sere eee re eee 3,398,820 
COT DOS ssciccccaincrecadtvens 33,110,234 





Foreign Exchange Cable Rates 

The following rates for the week ended 
April 3, as quoted by the Market Reporter 
of the Department of Agriculture, are ap- 
proximate only, as they represent the value 
of foreign moneys at New York at a certain 
hour during the day. These values fluctuate 
with the demand, which may change even 
within the hour. 





Par 

Countries— Corn value Highest Lowest 
Argentina ..... Peso $1.0365 $1.02 $1.017 
Belgium ..... Franc .1930 073638 .07153 
China 

Hongkong .Dollar 8642 .9910 .98 

Shanghai -Tael 1.2020 1.465 1,44 
Czecho- 

Slovakia ...Krone .2026 .0139 .0135 
Denmark .....Krone .2680 -1875 .1825 
England ..... Pound 4.8665 3.985 3.86 
PFOANCE «605i Franc .1930 06978 .06734 
Germany ..- Mark .2382 .0145 .0137 
treece -Drachma .193 .108 .109 
OGD. § 6 wasacwges Lira -1930 05043 .04866 
JOPGR 60s. see Yen 4985 475 47 
Jugosiavia ...Krone .2026 20074 .007 
Pee Peso 4985 503875 .5025 
Netherlands Guilder .4020 .875 -3675 
Norway ...... Krone .2680 -198 .192 
Poland ....... Mark .2382 .0068 .0064 
Roumania ...... Leu .1930 0175 .0155 
Serbia ....... Dinar .193 -033 .0317 
Ge. areiu'¢ baie se Peso .1930 1775 .1745 
Sweden ...... Krona . 2680 .219 .214 
Switzerland ..Franc .1930 .17794 .17482 
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PRESIDENT ISSUES PROCLAMATION 
ENDING FEDERAL WHEAT CONTROL 


President Wilson on May 27 issued a 
proclamation relaxing all government 
control over cereals and cereal products 
on June 1, and returning trade in these 
commodities to private control. This an- 
nouncement was made in a bulletin sent 
to all licensees in the New England zone 
by Julius H. Barnes, United States 
Wheat Director, which officially termi- 
nates the license control exercised for 
the past three years by the United States 
Grain Corporation and more recently by 
the Wheat Director. The bulletin fol- 
lows: 


“We desire to inform all licensees that, 
by proclamation of the President of May 
25, 1920, there are terminated all licenses 
affecting wheat and wheat products, and 
cereals and cereal products, effective 
June 1, 1920, whether issued under the li- 
cense authority of the wheat guaranty 
act of March 4, 1919, or under the origin- 
al Yood Administration act of Aug. 10, 
1917. This is formal advice that require- 
ments under that license authority for 
regular and special reports and other 
license regulations are terminated as of 
June 1. 

“In accordance with the terms of the 
voluntary contracts entered into between 
the Grain Corporation and various trades, 
particularly millers, flour-handlers and 
bakers, this is advice that, under the 
provisions of that contract, the Grain 
Corporation announces as the fair equiva- 
lent of the wheat guaranty price-level a 
price of straight flour of the Grain Cor- 
poration acceptable standards as $10.75, 
track, Baltimore, with the usual differ- 
entials made by the Grain Corporation, 
Attention is called to the fact that, un- 
der those contracts, if any of the trades 
desire to make tenders of flour to the 
Grain Corporation under the provisions 
of those contracts, it requires their af- 
firmative action and definite notice to the 
Grain Corporation. Otherwise it will be 
understood that the contracts expire with- 
out this resale privilege being used by 
the contractors.” 

“Jorius H. Barnes, 
“United States Wheat Director 
United States Grain Corporation. 


“In sending this notice of the termina- 
tion of licenses, the United States Grain 
Corporation wishes to express to you its 
appreciation of your co-operation during 
the three years’ association now terminat- 
ed, and for your compliance with re- 
quests and regulations placed upon you. 

“Very truly yours, 

“Unrrep States Gratin Corporation. 

“Watson S. Moore, 
“Second Vice-President.” 





Wisconsin Mill Purchase 
Cuicaco, Itt., May 27.—The Wisconsin 
Grain & Cereal Co., which operates un- 
der the same management as the Wiscon- 
sin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., though 
a distinct corporation, has recently tak- 
en over the properties of the C. W. 
Cheney Co., Eau Claire, Wis. The proper- 
ty just purchased consists of a 150-bbl 
rye mill, 30,000-bu grain elevator, chick- 
en-feed plant and warehouses for grain 
and hay. This entire property will be 
added to the Wisconsin Grain & Cereal 
Co.’s equipment, and will be conducted 
as a branch of that company at Eau 
Claire under the management of Her- 
man F. Wright, who was formerly -with 
the Fairfax (Minn.) Milling Co. but 
who has been with the Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co. since June, 1919. 
Wisconsin Grain & Cereal Co. was 


organized Sept. 1, 1918, for the purpose 
of handling the rye mill and coarse 
grain in Menomonie and the territory di- 
rectly tributary thereto. The authorized 
capital stock is $100,000, of which $83,000 
is paid in. 

The Wisconsin Milling Co. was organ- 
ized in April, 1906. The officers are as 
follows: president and general manager, 
E. O. Wright; vice-president, A. E. 
Brecht; secretary, H. G. Wright. The 
directors are the officers named and B, 
F. Crane, B. L. Kabot and C. H. Howard. 

The milling and elevator property was 
purchased from the Wisconsin Power 
Co. E. 0. Wright, who has been mill- 
ing practically his entire life, took the 
managemént at that time. The ability 
with which Mr. Wright has managed the 
affairs of the company has resulted in a 
wonderful growth of the business, and 
a large holding of the company’s financial 
affairs, He was made president of the 
organization some years ago. The Wis- 
consin Milling Co. operates a mill of 600 
bbls capacity, and produces about 10,000 
tons of feed annually. 

C. H. Caatren. 





Bakers’ Troubles in Central States 

Torepo, Onto, May 27.—Bakers in 
many of the larger cities of the Middle 
West are facing a lot of trouble from 
the demands for increased wages and the 
rising cost of flour. An increase of 2c 
in the price of bread in Cleveland seems 
inevitable if union bakers are granted 
their demand for a wage increase of $10 
@15 a week, effective June 1. The pres- 
ent price is 17¢ for the 11/-lb loaf. 

Dr. R. C. Rouesch, of the county fair- 
price committee, sees no way the increase 
can be put off. He says: “When our 
committee granted bakers the increase to 
the present prices, we allowed them only 
a small margin of profit. With the price 
of flour on the rise and with demands 
for large wage increases already pre- 
sented, bakers can only increase prices 
or operate at a loss.” The bakers’ new 
demands call for $45.50@55 per week. 

The recent threatened strike of bak- 
ers at Cincinnati was settled by grant- 
ing the increased wages sought. This 
should mean an advance in the price of 
bread. 

An attempt has been made at Toledo 
by the I.W.W. to organize the milk- and 
bread-wagon drivers. Some of these 
drivers are now members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and the pres- 
ent agitator is advising them that they 
will never get anywhere unless they join 
the I.W.W. 

W..H. Wicer. 





Southern Ports Movement 

Totevo, On10, May 27.—A more or less 
well-organized movement to encourage 
the use of southern ports, instead of con- 
gested, embargoed and strike-ridden New 
York, is apparently under way. Repre- 
sentatives of the South Atlantic Ports’ 
Association were in Toledo last week on 
an itinerary which includes 16 cities in 
the Middle West. The delegation was 
composed of 150 business men from the 
Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, repre- 
senting the ports of Wilmington, Charles- 
= Savannah, Brunswick and Jackson- 
ville. 

The southerners point out the advan- 
tage of moving mid-west shipments. to 
these ports rather than to New York, 
and say that freight rates are now on a 
parity and that the service is superior. 
A closer relation between shippers of 


this section and the southern railroads 
and steamship lines is sought. They have 
chosen a favorable time to present their 


case. 
W. H. Wiaern. 





Co-operative Marketing Association 
Seatrixe, Wasu., May 27.—The orig- 
inal plan of the Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of Washington, Idaho and Ore- 
gon, to secure pledges from farmers for 
the control of 15,000,000 bus of wheat for 
six years, with the idea of dominating 
wheat prices in the Pacific Northwest, 
has been modified. It was found impos- 
sible to secure pledges for this amount 
of wheat, and the plan, moreover, un- 
doubtedly would be illegal. This has 
been modified, limiting the pledges to 
10,000,000 bus, to be handled by a co- 
operative marketing association. 

An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the association and the Tri State 
Terminal Co., a grain concern of Seat- 
tle, by the terms of which the latter com- 
pany will market the wheat of the asso- 
ciation, by providing the facilities for 
the physical handling of the wheat. Up 
to date, however, the association has been 
unable to obtain pledges for even 10,- 
000,000 bus of wheat, and it is now doubt- 
ful whether it can do so. 

W. C. Trrrary. 





Steamer Load of Fiour for Boston 

Boston, Mass., May 27.—The steamer 
Lake Alva is now on the way to Boston 
with a cargo of flour for this market. 
She is one of the first of the new fleet 
of steamers completed at shipyards on 
the Great Lakes during the past winter 
to leave for the coast, being built at De- 
troit and allocated to the firm of Rogers 
& Webb, of this city, for operation. 

On the way from Detroit the steamer 
called at Buffalo, where she loaded 1,000 
tons of flour in sacks for Boston. The 
shortage of freightcars, which has been 
a serious handicap in the movement of 
large quantities of freight to the Atlantic 
Coast, caused the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
of Minneapolis, to send the shipment by 
water. 

While other shipments may be sent in 
the same manner, it is doubtful if it be- 
comes a regular practice, owing to the 
higher freight rates demanded by ves- 
sels and the fact that the steamers can 
carry only about half a load, because of 
the shallow water in some of the canals. 

The Lake Alva sailed from Montreal 
May 21, and is expected to arrive here 
about May 28. 

Louis W. DePass. 





French Consumption of Wheat 

A news dispatch from Paris says that 
the needs of France in wheat are about 
330,000,000 bus per year, of which about 
165,000,000 are imported, as against 36,- 
700,000 before the war. The French min- 
istry of agriculture is sparing no effort 
to encourage the farmers to plant as 
large an acreage of wheat as possible. It 
is estimated that for the year 1920 11,- 
364,470 acres have been planted, as 
against 16,059,000 in 1918. Among the 
reasons for the failure of the French 
farmers to resume the production of 
wheat are the low government prices for 
wheat, lack of farm labor, lack of ma- 
nure and of commercial fertilizers, and 
the employment of poor qualities of seed. 





Protest Against Grain Tax 
The Minneapolis grain trade yesterday 
sent numerous wires to Washington pro- 
testing against House bill No. 13,874, 
section 704 of which provides a heavy 
tax on trades in grain futures, 


EXPORT GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Millers in Southwest Urge Upon Federal Re- 
serve Banks the Advisability of Pro- 
ducing a Revolving Fund 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Millers in the Southwest, 
acting through Frank M. Kell, of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, and L. E. Moses, Kansas 
City, are presenting to a number of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks interested in the 
movement of grain and grain products 
for export the necessity of producing a 
revolving fund for the purpose of carry- 
ing wheat and its products from field to 
steamship. 

Mr. Kell, who is class B director of 
the Dallas Bank, submitted the proposal 
in the following form: 

“That any member banker rediscount 
with the Federal Reserve Bank accept- 
ances of not exceeding 60 days’ matur- 
ity, supported by railroad bills of lading 
marked for export, showing shipments of 
grain or grain products by elevator or 
mill to ocean port located within that dis- 
trict with evidence of actual sale being 
made for the commodities shipped. 

“That the member banks be permitted 
to rediscount such acceptances so sup- 
ported with the Federal Reserve Bank 
as an exception to their line of credit, 
and at the nominal rate, without increas- 
ing the interest, regardless of the amount 
so tendered.” 

Mr. Moses has since submitted this 
same proposal for consideration to Gov- 
ernor Miller, of the Kansas City Bank, 
and it is being presented also through 
other channels to the Atlanta Bank. St 
is intended that it shall subsequently be 
brought to the attention of other Fed- 
eral Reserve banks concerned in the 
movement of the new crop for export. 
The proposal is understood specifically 
to apply only to wheat and its products 
actually sold for export, and the plan 
to release credit restrictions will not be 
made to apply to any but actual foreign 
sales. It is believed that the presidential 
rediscount basis will aid substantially in 
financing the first movement of the new 
crop. 

R. E. Srerrrne. 





Grain-Grading Demonstrations 


Inpranapous, Inp., May 27.—Begin- 
ning this week, and continuing until 
June 5, 13 meetings to demonstrate the 
proper grading of grain under the new 
federal law will be held at different towns 
and cities in Indiana. All of the meet- 
ings will be at 1:30 in the afternoon, with 
the exception of two, which come in the 
evening at Greensburg and Lagrange. 
The complete schedule follows: 

Rushville and Greensburg, May 24; 
Columbus, May 25; Bloomington, May 
26; Evansville, May 27; Terre Haute, 
May 28; Vincennes, May 29; Bluffton, 
June 1; Auburn, June 2; Lagrange, June 
2; Laporte, June 3; Rensselaer, June 4; 
Crawfordsville, June 5. 

The meetings will be under the direc- 
tion of H. A. Rhoades, of Indianapolis, 
federal supervisor, with the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association and the agri- 
cultural extension department of Purdue 
University, La Fayette, co-operating. 
Grading and brokerage will be explained 
and demonstrated, and the meetings will 
be open for. farmers, millers, and ele- 
vator and grain men. 

In addition to’ Mr. Rhoades, C. B. 
Riley, of Indianapolis, secretary of the 
Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association and 
the Indiana Millers’ Association, and W. 
A. Ostrander, of Purdue University, will 
speak at each meeting. 

Epwarp H. ZiecNer. 
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Cash wheat made a rapid recovery this 
week, following the sudden drop which 
carried its price down about 30c per bu 
between May 17 and May 24. The re- 
action was not sufficient to bring prices 
back to the May 17 level, but took up 
about 20c of the decline. 

As a result, the sharp drop in flour 
prices ended early in the week, and was 
followed by a somewhat irregular ad- 
vance in quotations, amounting on the 
average to about 25c per bbl. As usual, 
the increase in price brought with it an 
improvement in buying, although in this 
case not a very marked one. Stocks ap- 
pear to be by no means large, but buy- 
ers everywhere are, not unnaturally, in- 
clined to wait until the Grain Corpora- 
tion actually concludes its activites, in 
order to see what will happen. 

The crop news has been generally fa- 
vorable, and the car situation is reported 
as better rather than worse. The output 
this week seems to have remained about 
the same as in the three or four pre- 
ceding weeks, or round 1,800,000 bbls. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the a table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 


eastern. : 
Soft 





The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
$10.95 $10.70 
11.00 10.75 
11.70 10.80 
11.05 10.70 
10.55 10.35 
10.35 9.95 
9.65 9.50 
9.85 9.45 
10.50 9.65 
9.75 9.40 
9.00 8.85 





An approximate average quotation for 

bran of all types in both eastern and 

aaa western markets as reported on May 29 
‘i was $59.10 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $59.80 two weeks ago, 
and with the following previous quota- 





Puiaverenia, Pa., May 27.—The ban- 
quet given to employees of the Kolb 
Baking Co., by Colonel Louis J. Kolb, 
president of the company, on Saturday 
evening, May 22, was a great success. 
There were over 800 employee-guests 
present, making the event notable in that 
it was probably the largest banquet of its 
kind ever staged by a single firm. The 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford was 
required to accommodate the diners. 

The occasion was the third anniversary 


te nmr 


of the birth of Bond bread. Colonel 
Kolb, the host, acted as toastmaster, and 
ex-Governor G. Braumbaugh was the 
principal speaker. 

Alex F. Osborn, of Buffalo, gave an 
interesting talk on “the meaning of the 
bond.” illiam Deinenger, of New 
York, delivered a congratulatory tribute 
to Philadelphia, and brief talks were 
= by Fred H. Frazier and W. H. 

ibson, the last-mentioned being manager 
of the local bakery at Fifty-sixth and 
Market streets. 

Samvet S. Daniets. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, May 29.) 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour market dull and un- 
settled, with mills asking advances on 
account of higher wheat. Buyers hold- 
ing off. Millfeed quiet at steady prices. 

San Francisco.—Favorable volume of 
business reported by millers and jobbers. 
Stocks unusually heavy for this season of 
the year. Soft wheat firm, due to scarcity 
of wheat. 

Bartimore.—Flour higher and more 
active, chiefly for export. Local buyers 
determined as ever to await decontrol 
and improved crop outlook. Feed un- 
changed and quiet. 


winter winter Boston.—Flour market firmly held, but 
oan $13.85 demand slow. General advance in prices 
15.05 313.86 Of 25@50c on all grades. Millfeed firmly 
14.90 13.70 held, but in quiet demand, with moderate 
14.30 be op offerings. Corn products and oatmeal 
by of eas held steady but quiet. 
. 13.70 12.40 Nasnvitte.—Slight improvement re- 
i 4 i ported in inquiry for flour in Southeast, 
, oS wereererras ¢ < 11.70 10.75 but buying has fallen much below ex- 


Prices have been 


pectations of millers. 
Millfeed 


revised on downward scale. 
lower and less active. 

New Yorx.—Better demand for flour. 
Both domestic and export buyers taking 
advantage of earlier breaks, made fair 
business possible during close of week. 
Prices have advanced 25@50c, and en- 
tire situation is firmer. ‘Transportation 
is still a big factor. 

Kansas Crry.—Stronger undertone in 
flour demand marks close of week in 
milling. This demand still very spotted 
and not general with all mills. Car short- 
age remains acute, and materially hamp- 
ers milling operations. Flour prices up 
about 75c. Millfeed up about $1. 

Co.tumsus.—Flour dull, buyers show- 
ing no interest in purchasing for future 


f tions: requirements. Several cars of flour have 
i ee fe SS eee $47.25 arrived in past few days, easing up the 
i one, teeeeee oeas re s08eseee {e0¢ local situation as to supplies. Jobbers 
& Feb. 1 ........ 47.80 Oct. 1 ........ 39.95 and bakers fairly well fixed for present 
needs. Feed prices unchanged. Demand 
' Kolb Baking Co. Banquet slow. Nothing doing in feed for future 
H shipment. 


PuitapEeLPpH1A.—Flour market firm and 
higher in sympathy with strength of cash 
wheat in the West. Local buyers, how- 
ever, lack confidence and are not dis- 
posed to anticipate requirements. Vol- 
ume of business transacted small. Spot 
stocks pretty well cleaned up. Millfeed 
seasonably quiet, but offerings light and 
value steadily maintained. 

Cuicaco.—Millers who have flour to 
offer are booking on basis of immediate 


. 
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shipping directions. Buyers, many of 
whom are bearish in making contracts, 
ask for shipment immediately, feeling 
that flour values might change at any 
time. Values 20@40c higher than early 
in week. Local mills operating about 60 
per cent capacity, and probably will be 
in same condition next week. Cars con- 
tinue exceedingly scarce, with no imme- 
diate prospects for improvement. 





The Minneapolis Markets 

Flour prices at Minneapolis are 45@ 
80c bbl higher than on Tuesday last for 
the better grades, due to the strength in 
cash wheat. On the advance, consider- 
able inquiry and some sales were reported 
by many spring wheat mills. The volume 
of business booked probably exceeded 
the sales in any week for about a month. 
Today, inquiry is again light and business 
is dragging. 

Millers in general were encouraged 
early in the week by the report that con- 
siderable eastern equipment was headed 
toward Minneapolis. A number of cars 
arrived, but most of them have been dis- 
tributed among the terminal elevator 
companies, and the mills received only 
very few. Some of the local mills tried 
to increase their capacity at different 
times this week, but they no more than 
got started, when they had to close down 
again, due to scarcity of railroad equip- 
ment. 

Top family patents are quoted by mills 
today at $15.10@15.45 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $14.65@15.30, bakers patent $14.30@ 
14.95, in 98-lb cotton sacks; first clear 
$10.25@11, second clear $8@9, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Bran has strengthened a little. Track 
offerings that early in the week had a de- 
pressing effect on values seem to have 
been absorbed, and prices have reacted 
about $1. Friday’s low point on bran 
among jobbers was probably $53 ton. 
Standard middlings and the heavier 
grades of feed did not follow the break 
in bran, and are steady. Several local 
mills report a fairly good inquiry for 
these grades for the first half of June 
shipment at present prices, and some 
good-sized orders have been booked. 
Some offerings for last half of June ship- 
ment are heard of at a discount of $2 
under spot prices, but buyers do not 
appear anxious to take hold at this level. 

Mills quote bran at $53@54 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $58; flour middlings, $63 
@64; red dog, $68; rye middlings, $58; 
mixed feed, $59@60.50,—in 100-lb jute 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat came back strong this 
week, and prices are up 10@25c on the 
top grades since Tuesday. No. 1 dark 
was quoted on Friday at $3.10@3.30 bu; 
No. 1 northern, $3@3.15. There was a 
much better demand for spring wheat 
and, with keen competition for the better 
grades, prices went up daily. Local mills 
led in the buying, as usual, but they were 
forced to bring up their bids, due mainly 
to the buying by larger interior mills, 
which took good quantities. Eastern mills 
also were in the market for supplies on 
several days, and this had a strengthen- 
ing influence. 

On Friday, market started off strong 
and prices were up 5@10c more, but 
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later in the session, interest on the part 
of local mills lagged: Flour trade was 
geet. and they practically withdrew from 
the market, with the exception of one 
mill. Interior mills, as well as the east- 
ern trade, were absent, so that prices 
went back to Thursday’s close. 

Winter wheat, both spot and to-arrive, 
was in brisk demand this week, and prices 
are up 10@lic. Offerings were rather 
light. On Friday, late in the session, 
winter wheat got into a slump like spring, 
buying dropped off and prices were a 
shade lower. Kansas No. 2 hard was 
quoted at $3.05 bu; No. 2 red, $3. 





Transportation at Duluth 

Dututru, Minn., May 28.—Flour con- 
tinues to move into local railroad sheds 
to await later shipment by boat to the 
East. Stocks are piling up faster than 
the stuff can be taken out, under the 
present difficulty of transportation from 
eastern lake ports to the seaboard. Own- 
ers are hard hit to get permits so they 
can make delivery. One milling repre- 
sentative was here last week looking over 
the situation with a view of making ar- 
rangements to move stuff out all-rail, 
providing cars could be procured. Rail- 
roads are reluctant to send cars east, as 
they have no assurance of getting them 
back promptly. 

Shipping operations, both by cars and 
boat, as regards wheat, are near suspen- 
sion, for the time at least. A small run 
of cars is noted, but no loading of boats 
has been made for several days. Eleva- 
tors still hold about 1,500,000 bus, and 
further shipping orders are expected to 
show up later on. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Honored for Life-Saving 
Burrato, N. Y., May 27.—Edward 
Baker Seligmann, son of William Selig- 
mann, of the Urban Milling Co., has re- 
ceived the “lion’s claw” for saving the 
life of Miss Dorothea Milmoe, while a 
student at Cornell in 1918. It was the 
offering of Dr. Bertha Stoneman, of 
Huguenot University, South Africa, who 
was instructor at Cornell in 1918 and an 

eyewitness of the act of heroism. 

E. BANGASSER. 





Seattle Bakery Strike Continues 
Seatrie, Wasu., May 26.—The Seattle 
open-shop bakers are making gains in 
spite of the continuation of the strike 
begun by bakery workers and teamsters 
on May 1. The large open-shop bakeries 
are steadily increasing their output, and 
those which have been closed expect to 
open this week. There is a notable gain 
in the efficiency of the non-union em- 
ployees in the increased production per 
man, and a considerable saving in labor 
cost through the elimination of men who 
loafed on the job in order to keep the 
maximum of men employed as large as 
possible. 
W. C. Tirrany. 





Death of William H. Stokes 

William H. Stokes, founder of the 
Stokes Milling Co. at Watertown, S. D., 
died suddenly at his home the evening 
of May 26. Mr. Stokes up to the time 
of his death had been enjoying good 
health, and his ending was very unex- 
pected. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Fiour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Saturday, May 29. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bb] of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 
ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .......+--. eececsccece e+ $14.25@14.75 $15.10@15.45 $.....@..... $14.60@15.20 $16.25@16.50 $15.00@15.75 $15.00@16.00 $15.75@16.50 $14.45@16.00 $14.75 @15.50 
Spring standard patent ...cecescecsscccevese 13.50@14.00 14.65 @15.30 sas 6D occce 14.00@14.30 13.65 @14.50 14.00@14.75 14.00@ 15.00 14.50@16.00 13.75 @14.90 0 0ce Qo ccce 
Spring first clear ....cssceecevescssescseees 9.50@10.00 10.25 @11.00  Prere 10.00@11.00 11.80@12.40 eee De coct 12.00@13.00  10.75@13.00 é pas oP aseae oe DMaowsee 
Hard winter short patent.....e.seeses> eoleee 13.80@14,40 a re 14.25@14.75 13.50@14.40 ev cels sees 14.75@15.509 14.50@15.50 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.50 14,25@14.75 
Hard winter straight ....ecesccsccecsccence 13.00 @13.40 con Occ 13.25@14.00 12.50@13.20 18.25@14.30 138.75@14.50 13.50@14.50 0000 eMeccce 13.40@14.00 0 000 6 cope 
Hard winter first clear ...ceesseseesesccses 9.25 @10.00 --@.. 11.50@12.00 10.30@11.70 11.00@12.00 occ e De cces 000s 0 ccves oo @ cove 0 ceca sccce a eee 
Soft winter short patent........ ecccccescoee 13.25@13.50 00 @ ccc ooeee @.. 12.60@14.40 ove06 cone 13.75 @14.50 acres @ cose 14.00 @14.75 rrr) Stee 14.25 @14.75 
Soft winter straight .......seeeeeeees eeotees 12.560@12.75 a © 000 6 Doce 12.00@12.40 13.00@14.00 %12.60@13.25 *%12.95@13.50 18.50@14.25 12.50@13.50 13.20@13.50 
Soft winter first clear....... ecevesvessevece 9.50@10.50 oe @.. 0 00e oD ocsce 9.50@10.20 0000 Qe cece © 000 6 Ds cee} ccoce @ cccce 11.75 @12.50 occee Da voce 10.50 @11.00 
Rye flour, white ........ eveweee vlesissccece 10.20@10.60 11.90 @12.00 oreee@.o, ++ Deseee 11.40@12.30 11.50@12.00 000 @ cocee orcee De veoe cree e@ vccce ~+@... 
Rye flour, standard ....eceseveccsssvareece 9.25@ 9.75 9.00@ 9.10 weeesDassee woess @ wo weee ovcce De ccce 10.75 @11.25 0000 @ occes 0000s Da cove sooee@ sccce eee Devons 

FEED— 

Gpring bran .....ccerscvecivcsssicccccccceces 55,00@56.00 53.00 @64.00 0 cece De veee evcee@eceee 00030 @ evcce 63.00@64.0¢  68.00@ 64.00 ove «- @62,50 ooee + @59.90 ose Doves 
Hard winter bran .....cccesecececevecseses 55.25@55.75 eoee+@.use- 62.00@53.00 656.00@58.50 0060 Os cece © cece Me reed 2 606s @ ccoce + oe » @62.50 ©6064 Oc once oceee Da cece 
Bott winter bran .....cscceccceveseecveccess 55.00@56.00 ese ere) Ferre 56.00@68.50 .....@... 64.00@65.00 64.00@ 64.50 «see + @63.00 © 0008 De cece 55.00 @56,00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts).. 61.00@62.00 e++++@58.00 56.00@57.00 ..... @ ...4% cooee Que 65.00@66.00 64,00@65.00  64.00@66.50 ose+-@63.90  63.00@64.00 
FPiour middlings (gray shorts)....... 62.00 @63.00 63.00@64.00 69.00@60.00 62.60@64.00 rere, Peers 67.00@68.00 68.00@69.00  67.00@68.00 + see + @68,90 eee e Deere 
RRO GO cwcccsccccccivecocccessesssescsecss 69,00@70.00 + eee « @68,00 00008 @ «cece ove e Ge cave eeeee Geese 74.00@75.00 75.00@ 76.00 aves + @74,00 «eee + @73.90 one @- cone 


Family patent 


MORENS ..woeccoxcdecee io: re Se 
evened 7 's 
*Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat fiour and feed; local, prices 25c per bb! higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 


San Francisc 


Straight (49's) 
$11.50@13.00 
13.60@14.00 


Cut-off (49's) 


$11.25 @12.00 
10.76 @11,00 


Kansas standard patent (98's) 
$14.00@15.00 
14.00@14.50 


$15.10 
15.50 @16.00 


@16.40 


Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 


$14.40 @14.90 
14.00@16,00 


] 
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May 29, 1920 
WASHINGTON BREAD LOAF 


House Fixes Sizes That May Be Sold at 
Capital—Half Pound, Pound, and 
Pound Multiples Prescribed 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 27.—The 
House has passed a bill standardizing the 
bread loaf that may be sold legally in 
Washington. The bill prohibits the sale 
of bread except by weight. The loaf is 
to contain 1 Ib net, but may also be of- 
fered in 14-lb loaves or loaves in multi- 
ples of 1 Ib. 

Under this bill, introduced by Con- 
gressman Mapes, of Michigan, at the re- 
quest of the district commissioners, every 
baker will be required to stamp his name 
as well as the weight on each loaf. As a 
further safeguard, retailers would be re- 
quired to have standard scales at hand 
and to weigh bread whenever requested 
so to do by a customer. 

The Senate’s inquiry into the cost of 
bread in Washington is still under way. 
Voluminous testimony was developed’ on 
Monday, when Charles I. Corby, presi- 
dent of the Corby and Havenner baking 
companies, was before the investigating 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Corby declared that the only fair 
way of estimating returns on the bread 
business lay in the percentage of the 
profit on the turnover, the percentage of 
profits on each dollar’s worth of bread 
sold. He presented figures to show that 
profit reckoned in the percentages on 
the bread sold in 1914 was 11.45 per cent; 
1915, 6.23; 1916, 8.43; 1917, 9.57; 1918, 
9.21; 1919, 84 per cent, and for the 
week of May 17, 1920, since the last in- 
crease in the price of bread was granted, 
the percentage profits on bread sales, he 
said, was 3.7. 


INCREASE IN LABOR COST 


Mr. Corby told the committee that 
there had been an increase granted to 
the labor employed in May of 1919 and 
in May of 1920. He said that the bak- 
ers received per day in May, 1919, $5.12 
for daywork and $5.92 for nightwork. 
In May, 1920, the bakers received $7.20 
for daywork and $8.80 for nightwork. 

In reply to questions by Senator Ball, 
of Delaware, chairman of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Corby testified that he received 
a salary of $25,000 as president of the 
Corby company. That had been his sal- 
ary since the company had been incor- 
porated in 1914, he said. The vice-presi- 
dent received a salary of $5,200, and the 
secretary a salary of $5,000. Mr. Corby 
said he had approximately 325 employees, 
about 60 automobiles, and 60 horses. 

Discussing the company’s total prof- 
its, Mr. Corby said they had been 2 per 
cent on Jan. 5, 1920, compared with 12 
per cent on Jan. 6, 1919; on April 26, 
1920, 2 per cent, compared with 13 per 
cent on April 28, 1919; on May 17, 1920, 
the profits had been 3.7 per cent, com- 
pared with 12 per cent on May 26, 1918. 

The company paid for flour per barrel, 
he said, $13.33 at present, which is a 215 
per cent increase over 1914. The aver- 
age profits in 1919 on sales, he said, were 
8.4 per cent. He said that the profits on 
a Tc loaf of bread had been 56-100 of 
Ic, and that on May 17, 1920, the profit 
on an 814¢c loaf had been 31-100 of Ic. 

“What per cent do you make on the 
capital stock of your investment?” asked 
Senator Ball. 

The witness replied that he did not 
know, that he did not figure that way. 
The testimony brought out the fact that 
the capital stock of the Corby company 
was $850,000, and that a surplus which 
had been invested in the company 
amounting to $650,000 brought the total 
investment up to $1,500,000. Mr. Corby 
said that the volume of his business was 
increasing, but probably would decrease 
somewhat during the summer months, 
when many people were away. 

“Your 1919 profits on bread amounted 
to $191,392,” said Senator Capper. “Do 
you think you were justified in asking an 
increase in the price of bread?” 

“Yes,” abel Mr. Corby, “entirely so.” 
He pointed out that they were doing an 
increased volume of business. 

Testimony in regard to the Havenner 
company was given by H. T. Peters, 
auditor, for Mr. Corby. He said that 
Mr. Corby’s salary as president of the 
Havenner company was $5,000, and that 
the vice-president and the treasurer, who 
are the same officials as those for the 
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Corby company, each receive $5,000 also. 
Mr. Peters, during the testimony, gave 
the following figures to show what went 
into. the cost of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing the bread, as compared to its 
price: 63 per cent ingredients, 10.01 per 
cent bakeshop labor, 1.67 per cent wrap- 
ping expense, depreciation of machinery 
and oven fuel; executive and clerical sal- 
aries, 2.03 per cent; operating labor, 1.50 
per cent; general and overhead expense, 
including insurance, interest and depre- 
ciation and building 3.13 per cent; sales- 
men’s commissions, 10 per cent; other de- 
livery expenses, 8.73 per cent. 
INDICTED BY GRAND JURY 

The Corby Baking Co. was indicted 
Tuesday by the grand jury on a charge 
of manufacturing and selling short-weight 
bread. The indictment is drawn under 
the net-weight amendment to the food 
and drug act. 

It is charged that on four dates last 
month samples of the large loaf branded 
on the wrapper to contain “one and a 
half pounds” were found to be short in 
weight. Assistant United States Attor- 
ney Arth, who investigated the case, ex- 
plained that, while there is no law fixing 
a standard loaf of bread in Washington; 
a brand tending to deceive the purchaser 
into the belief that he was receiving a 
certain quantity of food would bring the 
case within the purview of the pure food 
act. Since there was not, as he claimed, 
a full weight of one and a half pounds 
when the article was so marked, the net- 
weight amendment applied to the case. 

Regarding this indictment, Charles I. 
Corby said: “It has been a long-estab- 
lished practice in the baking industry in 
the city of Washington, and I might say 
throughout the country, to increase or de- 
crease the weight of loaves of bread when 
the necessity for doing same has been 
brought about by increases and decreases 
in the cost of manufacture, labor or ma- 
terials, or all. This we have done. 

“Before making our last reduction in 
weight we went to the chairman of the 
fair-price committee of the Department 
of Justice, and stated that we were going 
to reduce the size of our loaf of bread 
one ounce, which we did. 

“In March, 1920, when we appeared 
before the Department of Justice and 
the fair-price court, at which time we 
asked for an increase in the price of 
bread, we also made a statement to the 
Department of Justice and the fair-price 
committee that we were at that time 
scaling our bread one ounce less. 

“It was suggested that, instead of in- 
creasing the price, we again reduce the 
weight, to which we made the reply that 
it would not be practical to reduce the 
weight any further. 

“On April 26, 1920, in audience with 
the sealer of weights and measures, we 
called his attention to the fact that we 
had decreased the size of our loaf of 
bread. 

“On account of the very small number 
of large loaves of bread which we were 
producing, in comparison with the entire 
output, each wrapper stated the loaf 
weighed one and .one-half pounds. We 
entirely overlooked the matter of wheth- 
er, in reducing the weight of this loaf 
of bread, we were doing an unlawful act; 
but the cause of our overlooking same, as 
stated above, was due to the accepted 
custom of reducing the weight to take 
care of any increase in cost of produc- 
tion.” Joun J. Marrginan. 





Metric Standards Favored 


San Francisco, Cat., May 27.—At a 
recent meeting in this city the following 
resolutions were passed: 

“Resolved, That the World Metric 
Standardization Conference, assembled in 
San Francisco, urges the gradual adop- 
tion of the metric units of weights and 
measures as the exclusive legal standard 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States of America and the British com- 
monwealths; be it also 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the 
United States of America is hereby re- 
spectfully urged to make the metric units 
the exclusive legal standards after a 
reasonable transition period, providing at 
the same time for legislation that no 
manufacturer, owner of tools or other 
citizen be handicapped by the transition, 
to the end that this advance benefit all 
and injure none.” R. C, Mason. 


SHORTAGE OF FARM LABOR 


Michigan Crop-Reporting Service Outlines a 
Disturbing Situation—Unprecedented 
Exodus from Farms 


Torevo, On10, May 27.—The Michigan 
co-operative crop-reporting service has 
recently made a survey of the farming 
and labor situation concerning farms in 
Michigan, which is quite comprehensive 
and probably reflects conditions else- 
where. The report is as follows: 

The number of men that have left the 
farms of Michigan during the past three 
years is three times as great as the num- 
ber of Michigan men that died or were 
killed in the Civil War. It would re- 
quire the present male population, over 
15 years of age, of Lansing and Flint, to 
replace them. There are enough vacant 
farm houses in Michigan to conveniently 
house the population of Grand Rapids. 
The number of farm houses vacated with- 
in the past 12 months could easily ac- 
commodate all of the people in the city 
of Jackson with homes. 

Some 8.74 per cent of the farms of 
the state are wholly idle this year, an 
area of approximately 1,668,000 acres, 
equal to about five ordinary counties. 
The total men and boys over 15 years of 
age on the farms of the state is 230,000, 
or 82.5 acres to be worked by each man 
or boy. 

These figures are based on a complete 
survey made during the past four weeks 
by the Michigan crop-reporting service 
under the joint supervision of Coleman 
C. Vaughan, secretary of state, and 
Verne H. Church, field agent, United 
States Bureau of Crop Estimates, aided 
by the office of the superintendent of 
public instruction. 

A blank was mailed to each rural 
school director asking for a report upon 
the farms of his school district. The 
compilation of these reports shows that 
18,232 farms are idle this year, compared 
with 11,831 last year. While the aban- 
donment, which in many cases is tem- 
porary because of the lack of tenant 
farmers, is least in the best farming sec- 
tions, it is found to be a community 
movement. Many districts show no 
abandonment, but where families began 
leaving the act seemed to be contagious 
until, in some cases, one-third to one- 
half of the school district had migrated 
to the city. In the south-central dis- 
trict only 4.7 per cent of the farms are 
idle, and in some counties only 3 per 
cent. In the northwestern district of 
the Lower Peninsula, 19.4 per cent are 
idle, and occasional counties report 25 
per cent or more. 

This abandonment does not tell the 
whole story. A large percentage of men 
on farms are past 50 years of age and 
without help. The average size of farms 
is 91.5 acres, and there are but 11 men 
and boys to each 10 farms, or but one 
man or boy to each 82.5 acres, with many 
of these unable to do a full man’s work. 
There are 30,000 vacant houses on farms, 
10,000 of which have been vacated with- 
in the last year. 

Of the 275,000 men on farms three 
years ago, 46,000 have since left; 20,000 
of them during the past year. This un- 
precedented exodus from farms _ indi- 
cates that city and industrial life have 
become more profitable and satisfactory 
than farm life. A recent preliminary 
survey conducted by the state farm bu- 
reau shows similar and comparable re- 
sults, and that there would be a decrease 
of 15.8 per cent in the acreage of culti- 
vated crops this year as a result. Its re- 
port also shows that the number of dairy 
cattle has decreased 11.3 per cent during 
the past year. 

As Michigan is only typical of the con- 
ditions found in most of the other states, 
it is evident that the production of farm 
crops will decline as long as the present 
situation continues, and as long as the 
cost of producing these crops follows so 
closely the price the farmer receives. 
With a steadily decreasing supply and 
increasing demand, the price of food will 
continue to advance. 

The only remedy is a reversal of pres- 
ent conditions through an increase in the 
number of food producers and a corre- 
sponding decrease in the number of non- 
producers of food. This reversal will only 
come when the remuneration for growing 
food crops becomes as great in propor- 
tion, taking into account investment, risk 


Confidentia} 


and labor, as that of other occupations; 
and when farm life takes on attractive- 
ness equal to that of city life. 


2 W. H. Wicerx. 


Inpranapouts, Inv., May 27.—Shortage 
of labor on farms continues to be a seri- 
ous factor in grain production work in 
Indiana. Agricultural extension workers 
at Purdue University, La Fayette, state 
officials, and commercial organizations, 
are giving the subject much attention. 

Directors of the Fort Wayne Chamber 
of Commerce have voted to assist in find- 
ing ways and means of relieving the 
situation in that region. The attention 
of the directors was brought formally to 
conditions existing by a letter from A. 
H. Perfect, a wholesale grocer of that 
city, who declared that the food prob- 
lem was a momentous one at the present 
time, pointing out particularly the acute 
shortage of laborers for grain produc- 
tion and harvesting. 

Other organizations are studying ways 
and means of aiding, especially in the 
wheat harvest season in the state, which 
is now only a few weeks distant. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Open-Shop Association Formed 

Ocven, Uran, May 27.—At a meeting 
of 225 contractors, held May 22 in the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake, an association 
was formed for the announced purpose of 
concerted action in carrying through the 
open-shop policy in that city. Practically 
all building work has been suspended in 
Salt Lake, owing to the walkout of union 
workmen when open-shop notices were 
posted. Several of the larger building 
material yards have closed for the same 
reason, and also due to the decline in 
business, declaring it to be unprofitable 
to continue during present labor difficul- 
ties. 

Construction work was actively re- 
newed recently on the Sperry Flour Co. 
mill at Ogden, after being suspended for 
five weeks following the announcement 
that the company would follow the open- 
shop plan. The company officials an- 
nounced that an agreement had been 
reached with the union workers, including 
all crafts engaged in the building of the 
plant, but neither the company nor the 
building trades leaders would state the 
nature of this agreement. It is believed 
that the plant can be completed in time 
to handle the fall grain. 

Work has continued at the Globe Grain 
& Milling Co. establishment, where a 
3,600-bbl capacity mill is being built, J. 
H. Waugh, construction engineer, having 
recruited a force of non-union men will- 
ing to handle the building. He has not 
stated what action he will take regarding 
negotiations for an agreement with the 
unions, nor indicated any change from 
the policy of the open shop which is 
being followed in Ogden, Salt Lake, Lo- 
gan, Provo, Twin Falls and many other 
intermountain cities. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





‘Draft Attached to Bill of Lading’’ 

“Wheat sells for cash; why extend 
credit on sales of wheat products?” asks 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, in a bulletin just 
issued to members. “It is the banker’s 
business,” he says, “to finance a buyer, 
and if the buyer is worthy of credit it is 
seldom that his local banker will refuse 
him accommodation for his legitimate 
needs. When he asks the miller for credit 
it naturally suggests that his banker has 
declined to carry him; under such cir- 
cumstances, is the miller justified in as- 
suming a risk which the buyer’s banker 
would not assume? 

“Under the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion sales contract, the terms of ‘draft 
attached to bill of lading’ afford a pro- 
tection to the miller which, during these 
times of high prices, is of great value 
to him; such documents are always ac- 
ceptable to the miller’s banker. Now, 
more than ever before, millers need the 
protection afforded by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation sales contract, and 
draft terms should be insisted upon in 
all domestic business. It goes without 
saying that draft attached to bill of lad- 
ing, or against established credit in dol- 
lars in the United States, are the only 
terms upon which business to any foreign 
country should be accepted.” 
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Continued Rains Aiding Wheat in Some Sections of Southwest, Other Dis- 
tricts Not in Need of Moisture—General Progress Made in 
Spring Wheat Areas 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 29.—(Special 
Telegram)—Continued rains are aiding 
the wheat in some sections of the South- 
west. Other districts are not in need of 
moisture, but no damage has been report- 
‘ed from overabundance. The crop is 
making very satisfactory progress in 
Kansas, where growth is exceptionally 


heavy. 
” R. E. Srerine. 


Warm Days Aid Wheat Growth 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 29.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Several days of warm sunshine 
have aided the growing wheat in Mis- 
souri and southern Illinois. Wheat has 
started to head in nearly all sections. 
It looks fairly good, but not as even as it 
should be, and no bumper crop is antici- 
pated. 
Peter DeRr.ien. 


Spring Wheat Outlook 
Mryyeapous, Minn., May 29.—The 
condition of the growing wheat crop 
throughout the Northwest, on the whole, 
is favorable. There were spots in North 
Dakota where winds and sandstorms 
threatened damage, but rains Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week relieved the 
situation for the time being. Some dam- 
however, is reported. Elsewhere 
throughout the spring wheat belt the crop 
is making good progress, and promises 
well. 


Cutworms are reported in parts of 
Minnesota, and grasshoppers in several 
sections of North Dakota. Grasshoppers 
did considerable damage last year, and it 
remains to be seen whether the menace 
develops again on this crop. 

Seeding of oats and barley has been 
finished in much of the territory, and 
corn-planting is well under way. In the 
southern and eastern half there is am- 
ple moisture in the soil, but more rain 
is needed in western North Dakota to in- 
sure a full flax acreage. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., May 27.—With the 
continuance of present growing condi- 
tions the Kansas wheat crop will reach 
110,000,000 bus, according to the estimate 
made by J. C. Mohler, secretary of the 
state board of agriculture. This esti- 
mate, based on the reports of 2,000 farm- 
er correspondents of the board, indicates 
an average yield of 14.5 bus on the 7,- 
603,880 acres of wheat remaining for 
harvest. Should this yield be realized, 
the crop would be the third largest in 
the history of the state, the production 
of 1914 and 1919 only exceeding it. 

Recognition is given to the fact that, 
while the wheat in the northwestern part 
of the state presents a very gratifying 
appearance, as do large stands of volun- 
teer wheat, the rank growth may be at 
the expense of the heading and filling of 
the grain. 

The report estimates that 4,761,573 
acres will be planted to corn, or 13.7 per 
cent more than last year. This is 1,860,- 
052 acres under the annual average of 
the state for the last 10 years. Planting 
is practically finished in the southeastern 
part of the state, while in the northwest- 
ern quarter the major part of the crop 
is yet to be sown. The average condition 
of that growing is 86.9 per cent. 

The general condition of oats is 87.1 
per cent on an estimated area of 1,726,128 
acres. 


Seeding Progress in Montana 

Great Fats, Mont., May 27.—Excel- 
lent progress has been made throughout 
the agricultural portions of Montana 
during the past week in seeding the 
spring crops. All other crops have been 
sidetracked for spring wheat until the 
last few days of this week, when oats and 
flax have been getting attention, the 
farmers taking the view that it is get- 
ting late to seed wheat. There is a larg- 
er seeded to spring wheat than 
was 0} ly believed would be. 

H. N. Stockett, secretary of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association, after 
a@ somewhat exhaustive survey, has is- 


‘ ‘ ¥ 
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sued a statement in which he estimates 
the spring wheat acreage at 1,150,000 
acres and the winter wheat acreage is 
put at 425,000. This places the spring 
wheat acreage at practically 500,000 acres 
less than the crop seeded the two pre- 
vious years, but it is larger by about 
30,000 acres than the crop of 1917. The 
winter wheat acreage is the smallest in 
several years, previous records being 
something in excess of 500,000 acres an- 
nually to winter wheat, while the spring 
wheat crop has usually been about twice 
the winter acreage. 

Montana’s grass crop on the range is 
declared by Dr. J. W. Butler, state vet- 
erinarian, to be the best this spring that 
it has been for years. He says the nutri- 
ment in the grass is stronger for the live 
stock than usual, and the grass at pres- 
ent affords approximately the proper ra- 
tion for the Sarde. The grass has come 
forward so rapidly in the last three 
weeks that interests here are considering 
helping the California stockmen out by 
pasture leases, the stock there being re- 
ported as suffering from the drouth. 

Joun A. Curry. 


Pacific Coast Crops 

San Francisco, Cau., May 27.—Warm- 
er weather in California is benefiting 
most grain. The cool nights are favor- 
able for heading barley and wheat, by 
assisting in conserving the soil moisture 
already deficient, but the straw is short, 
and many heads will be light. Planting 
of corn is general, and some early plant- 
ed is up to satisfactory stands, but, gen- 
erally, rain is needed to hasten normal 
germination. Seeding of California rice- 
fields is going forward ar 

. C, Mason. 
* * 

Porttanp, Orecon, May 27.—The crop 
situation continues favorable. Winter 
wheat and rye made good growth during 
the week, having been benefited by the 
rains that fell in eastern counties last 
week and western counties this week. 
Wireworms in Jefferson County are less 
troublesome. Cutting of rye for hay 
continues. Seeding of spring wheat, 
oats and barley continues in some elevat- 
ed districts, but is generally promising, 
and recent rains have given sufficient 
moisture to germinate late seedings in 
most sections. Planting of corn is well 
advanced in western and southern coun- 
ties, and early plantings are up. 

J. M. LownspDAate. 





Intermountain Crop Conditions 

Ocpen, Uran, May 27.—Warmer 
weather, with rains reported throughout 
the entire intermountain country, have 
caused millers and grain-buyers to be- 
come optimistic about grain-growing con- 
ditions. This optimism is also reflected 
in the weekly report of M. M. Justin, 
representative of the federal Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, that “Utah should har- 
vest 1,132,000 bus more of winter wheat 
this year than last, not because more is 
planted, as the acreage for harvest is 
estimated at 4 per cent less than last 
year, but because the past winter pre- 
cipitation on the winter wheat fields was 
exceptionally heavy and the moisture was 
taken up by the soil, which will make the 
crop.” 

W. E. Zorrann. 


Oklahoma Wheat Improves 

The Oklahoma state department of ag- 
riculture announced last week that the 
abandoned wheat acreage will not go over 
6 per cent, whereas the report of May 1 
placed it at 18 per cent. The improved 
wheat conditions are because wheat then 
regarded as practically dead has revived, 
and much of the acreage intended to be 
plowed has been allowed to remain in 
wheat, 


Tennessee and Kentucky Crops Short 
Nasuviniz, Tenn., May 27.—Both 
a and yield of wheat in Tennessee 
and Kentucky will be short, as shown by 
government reports, and verified by pri- 
vate estimates. The condition of the 
crop, however, has shown improvement 


during the past two weeks. There has 
been too much moisture, and there is 
some apprehension of rust if a hot spell 
follows. The crop will be at least two 
weeks late, and cutting will not begin 
until the latter part of June. 

Joun Lerrrr. 


Rains Delay Planting 

Evansvitte, Inv., May 27.—There has 
been rain in this territory for 17 out of 
the first 20 days of the month, delaying 
farming operations greatly. Wheat that 
is growing has been greatly benefited by, 
the cold, damp weather. Over 200,000 
acres sown to wheat in this state will be 
barren of the grain, and will be used for 
other purposes. This is about one-third 
of the acreage usually sown to wheat. 

The acreage in corn will be enlarged 
by farmers who will plant their bare 
acres in that grain. However, there is 
much lowland in the state that is already 
a month behind in corn-planting, and it 
will take several days of dry, hot weather 
or warm winds to put the ground in con- 
dition to be worked. It will take fully 
15 days to do this work before the seed 
is put in the ground. 

Farm labor is still scarce, but the farm- 
ers are buying tractors, and they feel 
that, even with the shortage of labor, they 
will be able to get their crops in and cul- 
tivated properly. The crux of their situa- 
tion will be at harvest-time, but that is 
a long way off, they say, and many things 
may happen before corn is ready for 


athering. 
‘ W. W. Ross. 
Canadian Crops a 
Wiynrrec, Man., May 27.—Practically 
all wheat-seeding in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan is finished. Seeding in Al- 
berta is not so far advanced. Decreases 
in acreages of wheat are estimated at 15 
per cent in Saskatchewan and 10 per 
cent in Manitoba and Alberta, and there 
is not so great an increase in coarse 
grains as was hoped for. Farmers every- 
where are getting ready to do a great 
deal of summer-fallowing. The soil is in 
good condition, and the weather, on the 
whole, has been very favorable, the high 
winds of the last few days causing but 
little harm to the crops on the lighter 


lands, 
M. Liston. 





TRADE MATTERS DISCUSSED 


Speaker Before Southwestern Millers’ League 
Expresses Belief That Option System 
Will Be Resumed Soon 


Kansas Crry, Mo. May 27.—Frank 
Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas, address- 
ing the Southwestern Millers’ League at 
its meeting here on Tuesday, reported 
briefly in The Northwestern Miller of 
May 26, expressed the belief that option 
trading in wheat would be resumed soon, 
but that the probable date remained in- 
definite. He said that care must be taken 
lest the government should be disposed 
again to step in and take control of the 
milling and grain industries. 

Mr. Kell stated that, in order to check 
the orgy of speculation that had oc- 
curred, largely on account of long delay 
in obtaining peace, deflation must be 
brought about, and that, in this connec- 
tion, it was necessary to reduce the vol- 
ume of business to the least possible 
minimum without disturbing the fabric 
of business. 

Mr. Kell, as a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board for the eleventh district, 
put much stress upon financial conditions 
to be encountered in moving the coming 
wheat crop. In urging that Federal Re- 
serve banks give all possible aid in mov- 
ing the crop, he said: “On account of the 
progressive rediscount rate, drafts on 
wheat bound for New Orleans came to 
the Federal Reserve Bank at Dallas for 
clearance, and were turned down. The 
Federal Reserve districts should make an 
exception in this rediscount rate on grain 
and grain products.” 

The eleventh district, Mr. Kell said, 
could not be expected to finance the 
movement of wheat originating in the 
eighth district and, consequently, it would 
be necessary for other districts to remove 
the progressive rediscount rate from 
grain coming from their respective dis- 


Ss. 
While expressing the belief that defla- 


May 29, 1920 


tion’ was now under way, J. ‘A. M 

of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Denver, Colo., called attention to the fact 
that conditions were vastly different now 
from what they were in 1893 and 1907, 
the years of the two most recent panics 
= about by overproduction. 

A rane | the opinion that 200,000,000 
bus of surplus wheat from the 1919 crop 
would be on hand July 1, and urging 
millers to take as little risk as possible, 
President Moses suggested that the finan. 
cial, rather than the potential, capacity 
of an elevator be considered when buy- 
ing wheat, and that any available storage 
space left should be tendered to farmers 
as storage capacity, an additional rate 
being charged for this service. 

W. B. Dunwoody, manager of the 
Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, 
Mo., suggested that this was an ideal time 
for soft wheat millers to break away 
from the harmful practice of selling their 
flour on contract of from 60 days to six 
months, giving the buyer both ends of the 
bargain. 

T. C. Thatcher, manager of the Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co,, 
said business was on a much better basis 
in Oklahoma, where millers generally 
were willing to limit their sales to 30 
days, preferably establishing a discount 
on regular quoted prices on demand 
draft. 

What action the mills will take in stor- 
ing the new crop is largely an individual 
matter, and the only action by the league 
was an instruction to the secretary, C., 
V. Topping, to communicate with the dif- 
ferent milling, grain and agricultural as- 
sociations on the car shortage and the 
necessity of the farmers taking steps to 
care for as large part of their crop as 
possible on farms until needed for the 
market. 

Various other plans were discussed, 
some millers stating they had placed a 
certain limit upon the amount of wheat 
they would hold in storage at their coun- 
try stations. 

In discussion of export matters, Mr. 
Moses read a telegram received from 
Washington to the effect that a decision 
was expected to be announced in the 
ocean freight rate case on flour and 
wheat within a week. 

Mr. Hoffman, who is chairman of the 
committee formulating the new sales con- 
tract for the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, urged that cancellations be given 
very serious consideration. He advanced 


the opinion that, when cancellation oc- . 


curs, the original seller becomes a buyer, 
as he owns more flour than he would had 
not the cancellation occurred.  Settle- 
ment, he said, should be on a basis of 


what flour is worth to the original seller, * 


He later moved that, when sales con- 
tracting was adopted, and when any fun- 
damental principle of contract was at- 
tacked, the Southwestern Millers’ League 
should name an advisory counsel to take 
the case to the courts, unless the Millers’ 
National Federation appointed such 
counsel. 

A motion was introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Swigan extending the thanks of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League to D. F. 
Piazzek, second vice-president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, for the efficient manner in which 
he has conducted the business of his 
office, 

R, E. Srerrne. 





New York State Supplies 


The purchasing committee for the New 
York state hospitals is asking for sealed 
proposals, by June 9, for furnishing the 
state hospitals for the insane with 
straight flour for three months, begin- 
ning July 1. For the quantity needed 
and further information, application 
should be made to the purchasing com- 
mittee at Albany, N. Y. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to May 22, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


-—Output—7", -— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 
61 1,270 


Minneapolis ...12,901 12,656 
St. Paul ...... 38 311 

Duluth-Superior 268 739 oes wee 
Outside mills .. 7,425 9,224 23 2465 





Totals .......20,977 22,930 274 «61,615 


Exports— ; 
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ANNOUNCES WHEAT PRODUCING COST 





United States Department of Agriculture Declares That if the Price Had Been 
$2.15, the Average Cost of Production, More Than Half of the 
Farmers in the Survey Would Have Lost Money 


The cost of producing wheat of the 
1919 crop was as low as $1 bu on just 
two farms out of 481 included in a cost- 
of-production study just completed by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. On 20 farms it was $5 or over. 
The bulk of the farms produced wheat 
at a cost somewhat less than midway be- 
tween these two extremes. The average 
cost per bushel for all farms was $2.15. 
At such a price, half the farmers in ques- 
tion would have lost money on _ their 
wheat. 

Fourteen representative districts in the 
wheat belt were visited by the field men 
of the Office of Farm Management in 
making the investigation, a preliminary 
report of which has just been issued. 
Nine winter wheat areas were surveyed 
in Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri, and 
five spring wheat areas in Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. For 
winter wheat 284 records were taken, 
for spring wheat 197. 

“In the winter wheat areas,” the report 
states, “costs ranged from $1 bu for two 
farms to $8.20 on one farm. The average 
cost was $1.87. If the price received had 
been $1.87, more than half of these winter 
wheat growers would have produced 
wheat at a loss. 

“In the spring wheat areas the average 
cost was much higher,—$2.65,—the range 
running from $1.10 for one farm to $5 
or over for 17 farms. If the price re- 
ceived had equaled the average cost, 
between 50 and 55 per cent of these 
spring wheat growers would have failed 
to break even. 

“Yields averaged 14.9 bus per acre for 
the winter wheat farms, and 8.4 bus for 
the spring wheat farms, and the cost per 
acre $27.80 for winter wheat, as against 
$22.40 for spring wheat. 

“Department specialists, in cost-of-pro- 
duction studies, point out in this con- 
nection that, for the farms covered in 
this investigation, the so-called ‘necessary 
price’-—that is, the price necessary to 
give the producer a fair degree of cer- 
tainty of making a profit—would be 
found at a level considerably above that 
of the average cost of production. For 
} example, to allow a profit on 80 per cent 

of the wheat produced on the farms cov- 
ered by this study, the price would have 
to be about $2.60, as compared with an 
average cost of $2.15. At a price cov- 
ering the average cost plus 10 per cent, 
75 per cent of the crop would be covered, 
but 40 per cent of the growers would still 
fail to break even.” 








Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 24.—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Meredith has an- 
nounced the appointment of Elmer D. 
Ball, of the Iowa State Agricultural 
College, as assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Ball entered upon his of- 
ficial duties last week. 

The new assistant secretary combines 
the qualities of an agricultural scientist 
and a practical farmer. Born at Athens, 
Vt., 50 years ago, he went with his par- 
ents to Iowa when a small boy, and was 
brought up on a farm in that state. He 
owns and operates a farm in Utah. 

Since his graduation from the Iowa 
Agricultural College, Mr. Ball has been 
a teacher in agricultural colleges and an 
investigator of scientific and agricultural 
problems. For three years after gradua- 
tion he was research assistant at the 
Iowa Experiment Station. In 1898 he 


became associate professor at the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, and remained 
there for four years. From 1902 to 1907 
he was a member of the faculty of the 
Utah Agricultural College. 

At the end of that period he took leave 
of absence and went to the University 
of Ohio for graduate work, receiving the 
degree of Ph.D. He then returned to 
Utah Agricultural College to accept the 
position of dean of the college and di- 
rector of the experiment station. He re- 
mained in that position until 1916, when 
he became state entomologist of Wiscon- 
sin. Two years later he returned to his 
alma mater as a member of the faculty 
and of the experiment station staff. 

Mr. Ball is a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and of the Entomological So- 
ciety of America, ex-president of the 
American Association of Economic En- 
tomologists, and now of the American 
Genetic Association, and various other 
scientific societies. 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 





ARGENTINE WHEAT QUESTION 


Suspension of Wheat Exports from Argentina 
Brought Anxiety to Great Britain, Due 
to the Fear of Total Prohibition 

Lonpon, Ena., June 9.—The suspension 
of wheat exports from Argentina pend- 
ing the legislative sanction for an addi- 
tional export tax of $5 per 100 kilograms 
on wheat and flour, has caused consider- 
able alarm in certain quarters in this 
country. 

It is feared that the suspension augurs 
total prohibition of export from the Ar- 
gentine and, in view of the present out- 
look of scarcity in the supplies of wheat 
and flour during the coming season, 
there are those who see in the probable 
withdrawal of Argentina from the 
world’s markets a risk of actual short- 
age. 

The matter was referred to in Parlia- 
ment, and it was asked whether, in face 
of the suspension of wheat exports, the 
government would not retaliate by stop- 
ping the exports of coal from the Brit- 
ish Isles to the Argentine. The response 
was that no such action was contem- 
plated. It was stated that the exports 
of coal from this country to South 
America approximately are 80,000 tons 
per month. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Baltimore Flour Club Meets 

Bautimore, Mp., June 24.—The Balti- 
more Flour Club held its monthly meet- 
ing at the Merchants’ Club on June 9, 
with President Mears in the chair and 
Secretary McCosh at the book. After 
receiving into membership A. D. Brock- 
ett, millers’ agent, Alexandria, Va., and 
electing E. Russell Tolman, local man- 
ager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., treasur- 
er, to succeed H. S. Belt, deceased, the 
club discussed the flour sales contract as 
proposed by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. 

Approval was given to the 50c charge 
which the terminal warehouses have 
levied on all orders issued for flour in 
their custody in excess of the original 
one, which means that the practice of 
bringing flour here in car lots, peddling 
it out in drug-store doses and expecting 
the terminal warehouses to play the dis- 
tributor or goat, has seen its day, with- 
out a camo both in the shape of 50c for 


each and every order to deliver, except- 
ing the first or original one. If the 
owner takes his flour from the tenninal 
on one order, he escapes the penalty, 
but where he issues 25 to 50 orders 
against a shipment he will be required to 
pay 50c per order for the excess. 

President Mears extended an invitation 
to the members of the club to attend the 
annual convention of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs at Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 14. He also pressingly invited the 
members to hold their next monthly 
meeting at his fishing shore on the 
Chesapeake, promising them a fine out- 
ing and plenty of fish and crabs, but 
nothing stronger. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





MINNEAPOLIS MILL SOLD 


National Milling Co. Bought by Van Dusen 
Milling Co.—New Company 
Incorporated 





The properties of the National Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, have been pur- 
chased by the Van Dusen Milling 
Co., also of this city. The new owners 
will take possession immediately. 

The National plant is located in the 
Minneapolis milling district. It is op- 
erated by water power and has a daily 
capacity of about 800 bbls. 

The Van Dusen Milling Co, operates 
the. 700-bbl mill at Canby, Minn., and 
with the acquisition of the National mill, 
will have a total daily capacity of ap- 
proximately 1,500 bbls. The officers of 
the company are as follows: president C. 
Bolles Rogers; vice-president and treas- 
urer, Walter G. Hudson; secretary and 
manager, Frank J. Kovarik. 

W. W. Remington, formerly president 
and treasurer of the National Milling 
Co., is not ready to make any announce- 
ment as to his future plans. 





New York Situation Improving 


New York, N. Y., June 24.—Owing to 
the activity of the Citizen’s Transporta- 
tion Committee, the situation at the vari- 
ous docks in New York is improving. 
The entry into the fight with the strik- 
ing longshoremen and others, of this 
committee with its fleet of motor-trucks 
manned by ex-soldiers, has had an im- 
mense effect in clearing up the situation. 
Already a large quantity of freight has 
been moved, and though the strikers 
have done much to prevent it, there has 
been practically no violence. 

One move of the union leaders, which 
temporarily caused slight embarrass- 
ment, was their appeal to the ware- 
housemen, backed up by a threat to call 
a strike if they continued to receive 
goods delivered by the citizens’ commit- 
tee’s trucks. 

The warehousemen were urged by the 
committee not to discriminate, and the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Citizens’ Trans- 
portation Committee, in its efforts to 
protect the trade and commerce of the 
port of New York for the benefit of the 
public, expects and insists that all agen- 
cies customarily rendering service in the 
transportation, delivery or storage of 
goods, shall perform their usual func- 
tions without discrimination, and pledges 
its assistance and co-operation in case 
of organized interference with any such 
agency in the performance of this serv- 
ice.” 

Colonel Molitor, in charge of the op- 
eration of trucks for the committee, re- 
ceived a letter last week from the Ameri- 
can Flying Club offering the services of 
its members as truck-drivers for the 
transportation of foodstuffs. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 


HEADS MACARONI MAKERS 


James T. Williams, Minneapolis, Re-elected 
President of National Association at 
Clesing Session of Convention 


Nracara Fars, Onv., June 24.—At the 
closing session of the seventeenth annual 
convention of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association here today, 
James T. Williams, of Minneapolis, was 
re-elected president for his fourth term. 
B. F. Huestis, of Harbor Beach, Mich., 
was elected first vice-president, Leon G. 
Tujagne, of New Orleans, second vice- 
president, Fred Becker, Cleveland, Ohio, 
treasurer, and M. J. Donna, Braidwood, 
Ill., secretary. The executive committee 
is made up of the officers and F. W. 
Foulds, Chicago, C. F. Mueller, Jersey 
City, and Henry D. Rossi, Braidwood, Ill. 

The association passed a resolution fa- 
voring the elimination of artificial color- 
ings in all alimentary pastes. It also de- 
cided to appropriate $2,000 a year for 
research work in charge of Dr. B. R. 
Jacobs, of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D..C. 

Following the convention a large dele- 
gation of the macaroni manufacturers 
went to Washington to confer with the 
Federal Trade Commission relative to 
the adoption of uniform packages. 

It was decided to hold the 1921 conven- 
tion at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

Rosert T,. Bearry. 





Exports Increase, Imports Decline 


Wasnineton, D. C., June 24.—An in- 
crease of $55,000,000 in exports, but a 
decrease of $64,000,000 in imports, in 
May, as compared with April, is shown in 
a statement by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

The exports in May amounted to $739,- 
000,000, against $685,000,000 in April of 
this year and $604,000,000 in May of last 
year. For the 11 months ended May, 
1920, the exports were $7,474,000,000, 
against $6,304,000,000 in 1919. 

The May imports totaled $431,000,000, 
compared with $496,000,000 in April and 
$329,000,000 in May of last year. For the 
11 months ended May of this year, im- 
ports were $4,686,000,000, against $2,803,- 
000,000 in the same period of last year. 

Joun J. MARRINAN, 





Condition of Crops in Switzerland 


The condition of the Swiss crops is 
reported by the Schweizer Landwirt- 
schaftliche Markzirtung as follows, the 
average condition of each crop for the 
previous 10-year period being taken as 
100 per cent: 





-— May 1—7 April 1, 

Crop— 1920 1919 1920 
Winter wheat ..... 99 94 98 
Grain (spelt) - 101 97 99 
Winter rye .. . 100 94 99 
i ee - 101 97 100 
Winter barley - 101 97 100 
Oates. .occcccewve 99 93 101 


The Bulletin des Halles, Paris, states 
that it is feared there will be a serious 
scarcity of wheat and barley in Algeria, 
and also that there will be difficulty in 
obtaining a sufficient amount for the 
food supply. 





One-Reel Explosive Dusts 


Wasuineoton, D. C., June 24.—The De- 
partment of Agriculture has just issued 
a new one-reel motion picture entitled 
“Explosive Dusts,” prepared in co-opera- 
tion with the United States Grain Cor- 
poration. The film is especially adapted 
for exhibition in high schools as well as 
before grain and milling men, fire pre- 
vention and insurance associations, and 
others directly interested in the subject, 
the department states. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER : 


market. Prices are. 10@40c bbl lower 
than on Tuesday. 

Flour trade is extremely quiet, and 
mills are unanimous in reporting light 


ses a ee sales. What little flour was sold went 
Flour-buyers are still holding off, to a few jobbers and bakers who were 
awaiting developments on the new crop. in need of supplies. Buyers are not in- 


together with the decline in wheat 
rices, has kept the market dull, develop- 
Ing still lower quotations. 
pring and hard winter patents have 
continued their steady decline, averaging 
45c lower at the week-end than on June 
_19. Soft winter patents, which remained 
practically unchanged during the previ- 
ous week, were 20c lower on June 26. 
Clears lost the advantage gained in the 
week ending June 19, declining 15@25c 
for the succeeding seven-day period. 
Feeds recovered slightly from their de- 
cline of last week. Demand is very quiet, 
most of the large shippers being out of 
the market until present stocks are dis- 
posed of. 

The most important feature of the 
trade at present is the interest displayed 
in offerings on the new crop. Sales to 
date have been limited to small trading 
in new Kansas flour at New York. About 
15,000 bbls of Oklahoma flour are report- 
ed to have changed hands there at $12.75, 
jute. New Kansas straights are offered 
in four representative markets, two east- 
ern and two western, at an average of 
$12.45, while new Kansas patents are 

uoted at Boston, in a small way, at 
13.10@13.65. On the whole, buyers are 
not yet inclined to anticipate needs on 
new-crop flour. 

The course of prices for be patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 


terested in offerings, and are buying onl 
when absolutely necessary to replenis 
their stocks. It is understood that stocks 
in the hands of most jobbers and bakers 
are considered fairly large and, ther¢- 
fore, no revival in business is expected 
by mills for some time. 

Mills generally have plenty of old or- 
ders on books and, with shipping direc- 
tions coming in in good shape, they man- 
age to keep running fairly strong, con- 
sidering the car situation. A few mills, 


however, say that, at the present rate of ; 


operation, they have only enough orders 
on hand to run them a few weeks more, 
and if business does not improve in the 
meantime, they will have to curtail opera- 
tion of their plants. Mills quote top 
family patent flour at $13.80@14.30 bbl, 
standard patent $13.30@14.15, bakers 
patent $12.80@13.80, in 98-lb cottons; 
first clear $11.75@12, second clear $8.75 
@9.25, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The millfeed market at Minneapolis is 
strong. Although there were no changes 
in prices this week, there is a firmer 
feeling on some grades. 

Minneapolis mills are well situated as 
far as feed is concerned. They say there 
has been a brisk demand the past few 
weeks, especially from eastern buyers, 
and with a few exceptions, they are 
pretty well sold ahead, some even into 
August. Track offerings have been 
rather light in this market lately. With 
a good consumptive demand and a good 
mixed-car business, it is only occasionally 


Spring ohne. eo that mills have any surplus cars on hand, 
June 26 ....... $14.40 $13.70 $13.55 but they claim they have no difficulty in 
June 19 ....... 14.85 14.16 13.75 placing them at prevailing prices. From 
See Bee Sess ree ize reports received, jobbers do not appear 
a eee 15.35 14.55 13.85 to be quite so bearish as in previous 
May 1 ......-- 15.45 14.30 13.05 weeks, and they do not look for any 
ow ARRAS sae rare res real break in prices until August, at 
EE Binds cs ae 14.65 13.70 12.40 least. Jobbers still are conservative in 
TOR. B osccccese 15.35 14.35 12.45 their trading, buying feed only as they 
Nov. tii: ito © 170 sdaszg CAN place it. They are showing some in- 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


terest in July offerings, but as a rule 
still fight shy of feed for August ship- 
ment. 

Mills quote bran at $50@52.50, stand- 


Hard Soft ard middlings $55@56, flour middlings 
Gecing yie0e Fiess $62@64, red dog $68@69, rye middlines 
11.15 10.80 $55, mixed feed $58@60, in 100-lb jutes, 
rer iso)  £-0.b. Minneapolis. 
10.95 10.70 The cash wheat market at Minneapolis 
10.55 10.35 is weak, and prices have dropped 10@15c 
we ee bu since Tuesday. Increased offerings 
9.85 9.45 and slowing up in demand were the main 
10.50 9.65 reasons for this break. Local mills again 
4 ese were the best buyers, outside mills only 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on June 26 
was $56.25 per ton, which compares with 
the high point of $58.90 four weeks ago, 
and with the following previous quota- 
tions: 








The Minneapolis Markets 
The only change in flour this week was 
a further reduction of prices by a few 
local mills, due to a weaker cash wheat 


taking occasional cars. The market start- 
ed off fairly firm daily, but after the few 
buyers had filled their needs, it turned 
weak, and holders were forced to reduce 
their prices in order to dispose of the 
offerings. No. 1 dark closed Friday at 
$2.75@2.90 bu, No. 1 northern, $2.70@ 
2.75. 

Winter wheat is down about 5c for the 
week, Kansas No. 2 hard being quoted at 
$2.85 bu. Offerings were moderate, but 
demand was sluggish, local mills showing 
little interest in this variety. 





A commercial treaty has been signed 
between China and Bolivia. 


| TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 26.) 

Saw Francisco.—Flour market exceed- 
ingly dull. Little change in prices. 

Sr. Louis.—Flour demand dull. Buy- 
ers holding off and few inquiries made. 
Some small sales of clears and low- 
grades, Millfeed market quiet. 

Nasnuvitte.—Slight improvement was 
noted in current sales of flour this week, 
and shipments were satisfactory. Prices 
have an easier tendency. Buyers not yet 
inclined to anticipate needs on new-crop 
flour. Millfeed quiet. 


Boston.—General flour situation un- 
changed. Demand slow and few sales 
reported. New Kansas patents offered 
in small way at $13.10@13.65, with 
straights at $12.25@12.50, in sacks, but 
no demand reported at these prices. 
Millfeed dull, with market held steady. 


Ba.timore.—F lour lower and dull, with 
springs and hard winter leading in de- 
cline. Soft winters also weak, but not 
so much as the others. Rain continues to 
visit this section daily. Exporters are 
free buyers of new wheat for July, 
August and September, from all sections. 
Feed steady and inactive. 


PuHiLapeLtpHiA.—Flour dull and weak, 
in sympathy with decline in wheat, and 
mill limits generally reduced. Local job- 
bers and bakers have ample supplies for 
current needs, and operate cautiously. 
Second-hand flours available below mill 
limits. No millfeed offered on _ spot. 
Little demand for stuff to arrive, and 
market irregular. 


Cotumsus.—Buyers show no interest 
in flour at any price. Bakers and job- 
bers well stocked on old flour. New- 
crop quotations limited to an occasional 
offering from the Southwest at close to 
old-crop prices. Some mills are cutting 
prices on old flour, but do not seem able 
to stir up any business. Feed in fair de- 
mand, with prices firm. 


Kansas Crry.—Flour demand con- 
tinues generally quiet. Buyers holding 
back for developments on the new crop. 
Some mills report slight improvement, 
but this is merely where stocks are ex- 
hausted and buying necessary. Kansas 
City mills still refrain from quoting new- 
wheat flour. Good demand for feed from 
practically all sections. 


New Yorx.—Flour market easier. 
Prices somewhat lower in conformity 
with wheat and pressure of mills to in- 
duce purchases. Sales limited. New 
Kansas flours sold in only small, scat- 
tering lots. One distributor reported 
sales of 15,000 bbls Oklahoma flour at 
$12.75, jute. New hard wheat straights 
are quoted at $12.75@13.25, jute. 


Cuicaco.—Most important feature in 
trade at present is range of quotations 
from Southwest on new flour. Prices 
named by mills in Oklahoma, last half of 
July and August shipment, were $11.15, 
bulk, Chicago. Most mills in Kansas and 
Nebraska quote at $11.90@12.30, jute. 
Trade here very dull. Few resales be- 
ing made, but stocks of flour are re- 
duced materially. Mills here operating 
about 75 per cent capacity. 
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Return to State Control Asked 

Inpranapous, Inv., June 24.—Repre- 
sentatives of grain and milling interests, 
aroused by an acute shortage of railroad 
freightcars in Indiana, met here recent- 
ly to counsel with other industries, and 
decided to ask the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to return to the state public 
service commission jurisdiction over the 
car situation in this territory. This 7 
taken away by the recently enacted Ted- 
eral transportation act and a_ special 
committee, representing grain, milling 
and other businesses, was appointed to 
draw up a resolution to be presented to 
the national commission, seeking to re- 
establish state control of car distribu- 
tion. 

More than 40 representatives of ship- 
ping interests attended the conference, 
which was held at the statehouse and was 
called by John W. McCardle, vice-chair- 
man of the state commission. General 
discussion brought out that Indiana 
faces a serious crisis unless sufficient cars 
are obtained to take care of the move- 
ment of the new-wheat crop, now fast 
approaching maturity, and to provide 
coal, 

Thousands of bushels of Hoosier grain 
are in danger of being lost, it was point- 
ed out, unless cars are provided to re- 
lieve the congestion in elevators of the 
state, many of which are filled to ca- 
pacity, with no room for oncoming crops, 
“No cars since May 1” and “only three 
cars since Jan. 1” were statements fre- 
quently repeated by elevator men from 
all sections in describing local conditions, 

At the present time, according to coal 
dealers present at the meeting, it is 
doubtful whether sufficient coal can be 
obtained in some parts of Indiana for 
the farmers to thresh. It was feared by 
some that, in case of a long period of 
rainy weather, wheat will rot in the 
fields unless some means is found to 
carry fuel to the farming districts. Coal 
men said that less than 25 per cent of 
the normal supply of coal had been re- 
ceived recently, and in some instances 
less than 12 per cent of the normal move- 
ment of fuel was reported. 

The plan adopted by the conference as 
an attempt to relieve conditions was sug- 
gested by Mr. McCardle. He said that 
during the World War period, when full 
power for regulating the car situation was 
vested in the state commission, it was 
kept well in hand. Through inspectors 
of the commission, empty cars were kept 
moving in the state, and loading and un- 
loading were speeded up in every way 
possible. The vice-chairman added that 
the new federal legislation had removed 
this power from the state body and that 
he believed its return to be the 
method of meeting the present difficulty. 
Outlining his proposal, the suggestion 
was made that power of control again 
be placed with the state, in co-operation 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the railroads, and the shippers. 


Epwarp H. Zreener. 





Sugar Crop in Colombia 
It is estimated that the production of 
sugar in Colombia will be 20 per cent 
greater than that for the past year, when 
a production of 63,400 sacks of 125 lbs 
each of white sugar and 10,000 sacks of 
150 Ibs each of brown sugar was report- 
ed. A new central is onlie construction 

at Sautata, on the River Atrato. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Saturday, June 26. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bb! of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 


Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore 
Spring first patent .......eseececcceescecees $13.50@14.00 $13.80@14.30 $.....@..... $14.00@14.60 $15.00@16.25 $14.00@14.50 $14.50@15.20 $15.25@16.00 $13.15@13.80 $14.00@14.50 
Spring standard patent .....-.-eceeseeceeee 12.25 @12.65 13.30@14.15 6 ccc e De cece 13.20@14.00 13.75 @14.50 13.25 @13.75 13.25 @14.00 14.25 @15.00 12.70@13.00 Tre 2 
RpeON GEOE GIORE cise ccc ccc cweccccccccecces 10.00@10.50 11.75@12.00  .....@...--  10.60@11.00 11.75@12.50  .....@..... 11.75@12.00 10.75@12.00 .....@..... < oe 
Hard winter short patent ....--...cceeeeene 13.00@13.60 i 13.25 @14.00 13.30@13.80 5 Hos oo cans 13.75 @14.25 14.00@14.50 13.10 @14.50 12.80@13.70 13.00 @13.50 
Hard winter straight .......-..seceeceeeees 11.60@12.00 aeo@ee 12.25 @12.75 12.20@12.70 13.00 @13.50 13.00 @13.50 12.75 @13.50 ra Sore 12.10@12.65 eer, Pare 
Hard winter first clear .........seeeeeeeees 10.00 @10.40 oon 10.50@11.25 10.30@11.00 11.50@12.25 crove Decece Tres See oo He see's Kode cs cees 9p oD w ccc 
Soft winter short patent ...........0-eeeeee 13.00@13.50 4 tu5o MPS eves oo @.. 13.00@14.00 o 000 FO) waren 13.00@13.50 6 seen Gc secs 14.00@14.50 er. peer 13.75 @ 14.50 
Soft winter straight .......-cceeececceceene 12.25@12.50 Tres er os es 12.10@12.40 12.75@13.25 *12.00@12.50 *%12.75@13.00 13.560@14.00 11.70@12.20 12.70 @ 13.25 
Soft winter first clear .....+..+-.sesseeeeee 9.50@10.00 = .....@..... --@.. 9.70@10.20 60. @Deeses creer Devens — ceeee@eeeee  11,00@18.50 .....@..... 10,00 @ 10.50 
TRO BOUT, WIRE occcccvcccccccccsccccsccce 11.00@11.25 12.00@12.10 oo@ese coe oD dese 11.75 @12.50 11.50 @12.00 12.00 @ 13.00 eres Seer e rte? Favre oose oe @. os 
Bye Gour, Standard ....ccccsccccssscccvcees 9.75 @10.25 8.90@ 9.00 oe @... oe Desses 00000 Oc teds 10.50@11.00 ore) ere 0 sect Piveese ree, ete dpe 6] «cece 
FEED— 
SU MD conpwscsccdecccscobacscovecsese 52.00 @52.50 50.00 @52.50 Terth Fete PPTs. Perk 1 Fer 57.00 @58.00 59.00 @ 60.00 59.00 @59.50 «» + @55.40 ree) eer 
MRO Wimter DAN ..ncoscccccceccscccccssce 53.00 @63.25 0 ove. e Oe cose 48.00@ 49.00 52.00@52.00 --@.. oven ay s eves Ter. ae + sees @59.50 5006: UEP dees o cge es Dove 
BE, WERGRE BEE cc ccdcccvcsccccccccesssise 63.00 @53.60 rte) FETE 60006 GP above 52.00 @53.00 --@... 58.00 @569.00 60.50 @ 61.00 «see + @60.00 «se. cab bes'e 52.00 @ 53.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 59.50@60.00 55.00@56.00 54.00 @55.00 oosce BPetcss oo @es. 62.00 @ 63.00 62.00 @ 63.00 63.00 @65.00 «ees» @61.40 61,00 @ 62.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ..........+.. 59.75 @61.00 62.00@ 64.00 55.00 @56.00 61.00 @62.50 oo Be ve 67.00 @68.00 69.00 @ 70.00 65.00 @67.00 + +e+ + @66.40 boone @. woes 
RN SST SPE TIT TT rT 71.00 @71.50 68.00 @69.00 vocee@ocdss poco Peeves --@... 75.00@76.00 75.00@76.00 + eee + @78.50 «+» @74.40 ae AT 
Family patent Straight (49's) Cut-2% (49's) Kansas standard patent (98's) Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 
CR pis éeeedeceeé 6. 008 13.55 (49's) $11.50@12.50 $11.50@12.00 $13.35 @13.50 $14.40 @14.60 $14.10@14.50 
| San Francisco ..... e veces (O8'm) 18.75 @14.00 11.50@12.00 13.75 @14.00 15.00 @15.50 13.50@14.00 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c per.bb] higher on flour and $1 per ton higher on feed. 
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POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 


Fifth Annual Convention Held at Ocean 
View, Va.—George E. Muhly, Balti- 
more, Elected President 


NorFo.x, Va., June 24,—The fifth an- 
nual convention of the Potomac States 
Association of the Baking Industry, con- 
sisting of Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia and West Virginia, was 
held at Ocean View, a resort on Chesa- 
peake Bay, near Norfolk, on June 21- 
22, An instructive and interesting pro- 
gramme was rendered, with ample enter- 
tainment provided for the visitors, which 
included a boat ride to Jamestown Is- 
land. A large delegation of 150 persons 
arrived in a special party, coming from 
Baltimore by boat. 

W. R. Caskey, president, opened the 
meeting at 2 p.m., June 21, after a short 
executive committee meeting. Mr. Cas- 
key, in his annual address, pleaded for 
better organization of bakers, even than 
that during the war. He said the bak- 
ing industry is on a higher plane than 
ever before. Labor unrest is giving 
trouble over the country in almost every 
line, and the bakers will have their 
share. 

The principal business on Tuesday was 
the paper read by Fred D. Pfening, bak- 
ery specialist Columbus, Ohio, on stand- 
ard weights for bread. This brought forth 
a lively discussion by Jay Burns, of 
Omaha, Neb., who is attending bakers’ 
conventions in the East, opposing the 
adoption of standard bread weights. 
After a lengthy debate it was decided to 
have both papers on this subject printed 
and mailed to all active members of this 
association. Dr. H. E. Barnard, of Min- 
neapolis, spoke on the American Insti- 
tute of Baking. Other speakers were 
N. P. Wooley, of the Fleischmann Co., 
who gave an illustrated talk on bakery 
advertising; and W. T. Dabney, Rich- 
mond, Va; C, E. Wendlinger, of the In- 
ternational Co., Baltimore. 

On recommendation of the bakers of 
Delaware, the constitution and by-laws 
were changed to admit bakers from that 
state to membership. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, George E. Muhly, Balti- 
more; vice-president, T. A. Doyha, 
Wheeling, W. Va; secretary, Glenn O. 
Barber, Frederick, Md; treasurer, J. J. 
Mattert, Richmond, Va. Executive 
committee: W. R. Miller, Norfolk, Va; 
Fred Mueller, Baltimore; Louis Storck, 
Parkersburg, W. Va; J. W. Lloyd, Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va; L. S. Ulman, Washing- 
ton, D. C; George Huber, Wilmington, 
Del; J. A. Singer, Staunton, Va; Frank 
Smith, Cumberland, Md. 

A committee of three associate mem- 
bers, consisting of Earl Fay, chairman, 
of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co; 
C. C. Cole, Jesse C. Stewart Co., F. F. 
Thomas, Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., 

was appointed to assist the officers and 
help promote the welfare of the or- 
ganization. 

Richmond, Va., was 
next convention city. 

J. Harry Woorripce. 
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No Russian Wheat for Finland 


Imports of grain and flour into Fin- 
land must for some time be drawn from 
North and South America, according to 
a report to the Department of State 
from Consul Parker W. Buhrman, Hel- 
singfors, which states that Russian sup- 
plies are no longer available. 

“This condition,” the report states, 
“affords an excellent opportunity for 
American dealers to supply the market 
and to establish a permanent market 
for competitive brands of American 
flour. This can be facilitated by cater- 
ing to the desire of the Finnish merchant 
to buy direct from America. 

“About one-half of the grain and flour 
imported in 1918 came from Russia. 
The remainder was imported from Ger- 
many, Sweden, Denmark, and Great Brit- 
ain. With the exception of rye pro- 
duced in Germany, the grains imported 
were not produced in the countries of 
origin. In like manner, flour imported 
from these countries was milled from 
grains imported from Russia, the Unit- 
ed States, Canada, and South America. 
Flour exported by Germany was milled 
chiefly from Russian wheat, although con- 
siderable quantities shipped from Ger- 
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many, Denmark, Sweden, and England 
originated in the United States. 

“During the civil war in 1918, im- 
ports were reduced to the minimum, 
none of which came from Russia but 
from such sources as were obtainable in 
small quantities from Germany, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and England. The 1919 
supply originated in the United States, 
being through the Grain Corporation and 
relief administration, and distributed by 
the Finnish government. 

“It is needless to point out that the 
Russian supplies are no longer avail- 
able. In spite of newspaper reports of 
vast supplies of grain in Russia, actual 
investigation does not reveal these sup- 
plies. This is evidenced by the short- 
age of bread even in the cities in the 
wheat-producing centers in Russia. In 
addition, the Russian producer has not 
had the stimulus of a market for grain 
produced for three years. Furthermore, 
the conditions of transport in Russia will 
not permit the shipment of Russia’s 
meager supply for a long period after 
the actual opening of Russia to trade. 

“It should be noted that the Finnish 
governmental rationing and distribution 
of breadstuffs is still effective, and every 
indication is that it will continue until 
Oct. 1, 1920, at which time it is generally 
expected that governmental control of 
the distribution of grain and flour will 
cease. The government during this pe- 
riod of distribution has not favored the 
importation of flour, but has been dis- 
posed to import grain as giving a cheap- 
er bread and in order to promote the 
domestic milling industry; also the gen- 
eral demand is for a coarser grade of 
flour than that ground in the United 
States. 

“Finland also offers an excellent mar- 
ket for cereals, oatmeal being the great- 
est in demand. While it is not eaten as 
a breakfast food, it is generally eaten 
as a porridge. The import of oatmeal 
in 1919 was 18,548,879 lbs, and of wheat 
meal 11,489,909 Ibs.” 





PAYMENT OF FREIGHT BILLS 


New Rules and Regulations Are Prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Effective July 1 


New rules and regulations for payment 
of freight bills, as prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, will 
take effect July 1. In substance, the 
Commission holds that carriers, after tak- 
ing precautions sufficient to insure pay- 
ment of freight charges, may deliver 
shipments to consignees and extend credit 
for the charges for a period of 96 hours 
(four days), which period shall begin 
with the first 4 p.m, following delivery 
of the freight or following the presenta- 
tion of the freight bill, if shipments are 
delivered before bills. 

The Commission’s decision in this mat- 
ter is the result of the new law as con- 
tained in the transportation act of 1920, 
returning the railroads to private owner- 
ship on March 1 of this year. This new 
law, which is found in section 405 of the 
transportation act, amends section 3 of 
the interstate commerce act, and reads as 
follows: 

“From and after July 1, 1920, no car- 
rier by railroad subject to the provisions 
of this act shall deliver or relinquish 
possession at destination of any freight 
transported by it until all tariff rates 
and charges thereon have been paid, ex- 
cept under such rules and regulations 
as the Commission may from time to time 
prescribe to assure prompt payment of 
all such rates and charges, and to pre- 
vent unjust discrimination. Provided, 
That the provisions of this paragraph 
shall not be construed to prohibit any 
carrier from extending credit in connec- 
tion with rates and charges on freight 
transported for the United States, for 
any department, bureau, or agency there- 
of, or for any state or territory or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, or for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Public hearings in reference to the 
matter were held by the Commission in 
Washington last April. At that time 
representatives of the shippers and the 
carriers presented to the Commission 
their views as to the rules that should be 
promulgated by it. 

The representatives of the shippers re- 
quested the Commission to promulgate 
rules providing for settlement of freight 


bills by shippers and consignees four 
times a month, the carriers rendering the 
bills daily, followed by statements of 
such bills on the 7th, 14th, 2lst and last 
day of each month, these statements to 
be paid by the shippers and consignees 
on or before the 10th, 17th and 24th day, 
respectively, of the same month, and on 
the 3d day of the succeeding month in 
the case of statements sent them on the 
last day of the previous month, y 

The Commission in its decision asserts 
that it was the intention of Congress 
when enacting the law above quoted to 
enforce substantially the provisions of 
general order No. 25 as supplemented, 
issued by the former director-general. 
Therefore the Commission rules that col- 
lection of transportation charges should 
take place prior to or contemporaneous 
with the delivery of most shipments, ex- 
cept that upon certain freight traffic the 
carriers should provide a credit period 
to afford an opportunity for the prepa- 
ration of freight bills at destination. In 
conclusion, the Commission says: 

“In the rules and regulations which we 
promulgate we will not undertake to deal 
with several matters which were covered 
by general order No, 25. We will not 
prescribe rules for the collection of pre- 
paid charges on shipments of freight, or 
for the collection of passenger fares or 
baggage charges, or for the form or char- 
acter of surety bonds. We believe that 
our order will admit of the application 
to those matters of the provisions of gen- 
eral order No. 25, as supplemented, or 
other appropriate rules to be formulated 
by the carriers, and that we should leave 
the carriers free to prescribe these and 
other details in the instructions which 
we expect that the carriers will issue for 
the guidance of their agents. We expect 
that carriers will refrain from granting 
undue extensions of credit that might 
arise from the transmission of freight 
bills, checks, drafts, and money orders 
through the mails to or from offices of 
shippers that are located at a consider- 
able distance from the places where the 
carriers relinquish possession of the 
freight.” 





British Bakers’ Conference 


Lonvon, Eno., June 9.—The thirty- 
third annual conference of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, Confec- 
tioners and Caterers is being held this 
year at Scarborough, the seaside resort 
on the northeastern coast, from June 28 
to July 1. Some interesting excursions 
have been arranged for June 29 and 
July 1, as well as other social events to 
be interspersed with the business ses- 
sions. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Spanish Sugar Crop Prospects 


Prospects for the sugar crop for 1920 
in Spain, according to consular reports, 
are excellent. The country is now pass- 
ing through a period of great scarcity, 
with sugar selling at retail for 3.20 
pesetas per kilo in Madrid, and it is only 
with great difficulty that supplies can be 
secured from abroad to relieve the short- 
age in national production. 

Due to the prevailing prices it appears 
that plantings for the coming year will 
be of unusual size, and the sugar plant- 


- a oe + 


Confidential 


ers are looking forward to a highly pros- 
perous season. 

Present indications point to a surplus 
of Spanish sugar for export in 1920-21, 
and if the high prices which now obtain 
throughout the world continue, this will 
be an unusually prosperous year for the 
sugar industry of Spain, 





Canadian Exports 
The following table gives the latest avail- 
able information as to exports of grain and 
grain products from Canada, with compari- 
sons: 


1919 1920 
Os WO seccsevaceys 4,470,480 4,851,744 
eres Te 549,455 1,311,604 
NG AD. a cov dg ¢ ake es 175,586 429,495 
WU a cewecectvonsss 91,841 203,311 
Buckwheat, bus ........ 27,963 17,608 
EE ES aeton Caba se 615,322 236,195 
eee. BO Ed sk accaet: bene 16,415 
GeeeeG), TSO TOs cvcsasc | ctpwen 17,685 
Screenings, 100 Ibe ..... ..seee 63,589 


Of the total amount of wheat shown for 
March, 1920, 3,089,935 bus went to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and 224,363 to the United 
States. The distribution of wheat flour was 
as follows, in barrels: 





7-——— March———,, 

1919 1920 

United Kingdom ....... 373,704 45,765 
poy ET ar 640 5,954 
POORRIGER. viccacoccescces§ eeoese 390 
TROPMUGR cc cccccesceves 4,961 4,261 
British Guiana ......... 18,652 16,603 
POD ccbcueecenesos 11,803 3,968 
FOMBICR 2 ncccccsveseces 8,394 15,085 
TREE icnovecebesecae 43,107 28,346 
Other Br. West Indies.. 11,162 7,820 
PEO “iswosesesccevess 129,928 1,332 
French West Indies .... 150 700 
GOGOED cccitcciasececsss  ctdese 58,595 
Newfoundland ......... 12,224 20,673 
St, Pierre and Miquelon. 257 676 
Other countries .......- 350 26,027 
DOCRWD » vcccsevotevece 615,322 236,195 





Canadian Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada by months 
and crop years (in barrels): 










1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 

Sept... 447,891 883,752 387,107 462,757 
Oct.... 965,883 634,598 536,455 690,526 
Nov... 683,428 986,954 655,036 784,951 
Dec... 595,169 933,163 1,204,117 1,236,564 
Os. « 545,214 885,764 995,931 387,742 
Feb.... 440,195 991,611 450,158 236,199 
March, 780,994 1,049,478 606,689 236,195 
April.. 537,728 1,139,574 608,774 ...... 
May... 648,253 see 68T480R Citta 
June... 357,319 336 978,158 ...... 
July... 936,491 S,.887 1,296,306: wires 
Aug.. 1,050,037 8,738 1,171,238 =. .csce 
Tots. 7,988,602 10,826,633 9,663,657 3,934,904 





Imports Into Canada 


The following table shows the imports into 
Canada for consumption of principal grains 


and grain products during the months of 
February and March last (the latest for 
which figures are available): 

February March 
Wheat, BUS ...cectscccs 7,825 17,952 
Pee es 101,384 37,548 
Ee, GD oe nceee ceeee 1,897 11,094 
ey WO ccc ic ccc cewsven 69 1 
Ce Dn doce 00k Oc Shwe 1,177,495 1,183,993 
Buckwheat, bus .......- 2,5 2,284 
Flour, Dbis .....+eeeeeee 2,190 3,872 
Oatmeal, Ibs ......+0+0s 2,376 


Practically all of these imports were from 
the United States. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to June 19, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-——Output—, -—Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 








Minneapolis ...14,101 13,784 278 1,451 
St. Pawl sicess 410 339 ved oon 
Duluth-Superior 367 861 aon aes 
Outside mills .. 8,019 10,037 25 247 

Totals ....... 22,897 25,021 303 1,698 








An Estimate of the 1920 Grain Acreage 


The Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis, Duluth and Milwaukee, has made an 
estimate of the 1920 grain acreage in 16 states, based on reports received from 3,992 


correspondents located at 2,961 grain-growing stations. 
Thus, 100 per cent indicates that the acreage is 
Figures for winter wheat indicate the area to be harvested this year as 
Other figures indicate the areas sown this 


percentage of last year’s acreage. 
unchanged, 
against the area harvested last year. 


spring as against the areas harvested last fall. 








The figures represent the 


The table of statistics follows: 


Oats Corn 























States— Sprg wheat Winter wht Flax Barley Rye 
Minnesota ........... 80.8 76.9 103.5 103.4 107.4 97.0 110.0 
North Dakota ....... 87.0 oss 104.3 97.4 105.1 75.2 115.0 
South Dakota cose VER 77.3 107.8 105.4 107.7 89.7 110.9 
po eee 84.3 54.8 111.1 98.3 110.2 89.1 127.5 

Four states ...... 82.6 59.2 106.1 101.3 107.0 81.7 111.0 
MED. 603 2-06 valn.d4.0'0 068 59.1 54.5 98.8 90.1 99.9 94.6 107.6 
Wisconsin ........+.. 83.7 88.2 76.1 97.9 106.9 99.4 104.8 
) REE ee 93.6 66.8 102.0 109.1 107.8 95.3 114.9 
Nebraska .........+.. 66.7 73.7 100.5 101.8 105.7 94.4 113.7 
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Washington ......... 109.2 56.9 100.0 99.4 99.2 108.5 95.8 
MPIBOOS «occ ccccccccss o eee 55.8 0 +08 62.5 e406 wee ese 
‘New Mexico ......... 83.8 88.4 ° web 88.4 96.0 100.0 103.6 

Sixteen states ... 84.8 69.1 105.9 101.2 104.7 86.6 110.7 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 





Kansas Crry, Mo., June 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—The June report of the 
Kansas state board of agriculture esti- 
_ mates a total yield of 110,000,000 bus of 

wheat for the state this year, based on 
an acreage of 10,100,000. This yield is 
the same as estimated in the May report. 
The prospective yield was decreased 
somewhat in the southwestern part of 
the state, but the total figure is main- 
“tained by an increase in the estimated 
acreage. The report indicates a yield of 
225,000 bus of spring wheat. The weath- 
er is ideal for the harvesting season, and 
work is progressing rapidly. 

R. E. Srerrre. 


Harvesting in Missouri and Southern Illinois 
Sr. Louis, Mo., June 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—The weather has been ideal 
during the past week, and wheat-harvest- 
began in many localities in Missouri 
and southern Illinois. So far there have 
been no reports of the yield, which will 
vary greatly. Some mills expect a good 
yield, others not over a half crop. 
Peter DeER.ien. 


Van Dusen Harrington Survey 
The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis, issues the following crop sur- 
vey, under date of June 23: 

“The northwestern crops have made 
fine headway the past week. The weath- 
er has been fairly warm, with plenty of 
rain for the places that needed it. The 
districts tributary to the Red River val- 
ley in Minnesota and North Dakota are 
too wet. There are also other places in 
South Dakota where the low spots are 
filled with water. 

“Montana has been especially favored 
with rain. Pastures and grainfields there 
are growing in fine shape, while a year 
ago at this time’ they were almost burned 
up. The present prospects in Montana 
indicate sufficient feed for stock, which 
during the past four or five dry years 
has suffered severely. 

“Grasshoppers are working in a few 
local spots in North Dakota, Montana 
and South Dakota, but have not devel- 
oped rapidly, because of the cool, wet 
weather. We believe that the damage 
from them this season will not be as 
serious as last year. 

“Owing to the late start of small 
rains, many of the fields are weedy. 
Wheat, as a rule, shows a fine, even 
stand, with the exception of fields that 
were stubbled in. Barley and oats are 
excellent. 

“In the southern territory, corn has a 
fine condition in spite of considerable 
rain. The seed this year was excep- 


’ tionally good, and there are but few 


fields with poor stands. In the northern 
territory the crop is somewhat backward, 
and some fields are quite weedy. Indica- 
tions are for a big crop in South Dakota 
and southern Minnesota. Unless we have 
a late fall, much of the corn in the North 
is liable to be caught by frosts, but this 
can be cut for fodder. 

“We have receiwed many good reports 
on the flax crop, especially in South Da- 
kota, and central and eastern North Da- 
kota, where much of it was sown earlier 
than usual. In South Dakota some of 
it is over eight inches high, and ‘the 
growth has been rapid. With favorable 
weather, the flax crop of the Northwest 
should show a very decided increase over 
last season. 

“With few exceptions, there is plenty 
of hay throughout the Northwest. This 
will especially benefit western North Da- 
kota and Montana, where farmers have 
been compelled to ship in so much high- 
capes feed. Many of them, because of 

he expense of feeding, were compelled 
to sell their stock at a sacrifice last 
year.” 


500,000,000 Bushels of Winter Wheat 
Wasutnoton, D. C., June 24.—A win- 
ter wheat yield in excess of 500,000,000 
bus was predicted here today in a report 
on the crop outlook issued by A. W. 
Douglas, chairman of the committee on 
statistics and standards of the United 


x 


_ begun. 


June Report of Kansas State Board of Agriculture Estimates Total Yield at 
~ 110,000,000 Bus for Kansas-—Weather Ideal for Harvesting in Southwest, 
Work Progresses Rapidly—Favorable Conditions for Spring Wheat 


States Chamber of Commerce. The re- 
port says in part: 

“Whenever the weather and soil con- 
ditions permitted, farmers 
busy planting and cultivating. Much 
corn has been put in under the best pos- 
sible conditions of moisture-soaked 
ground, The spring wheat acreage will 
be less than last year, but soil conditions 
are far better. The yield of winter 
wheat will somewhat exceed 500,000,000 
bus, unless the weather be unfavorable 
during harvest-time. 

“It has been rather dry in northern 
California, but elsewhere very wet. 
Ranges and pastures generally are in 
fine shape, and live stock is in good con- 
dition. There is a continued promise of 
a large yield of all manner of feed and 
forage for live stock. One constant sign 
of improvement in business-like farming 
is the steadily growing number of silos 
all over the country.” 

. Joun J. Marrrnan. 


New Southwestern Wheat Quality 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 24.—H. Ditt- 
mer, manager of the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., says that 
seven or eight protein tests made on new 
wheat from samples gathered from the 
shocks show indications of a_ protein 
content fully one point (per cent) higher 
than the average of last year’s crop. 
“The wheat,” says Mr. Dittmer, “has 
ripened to a full-sized berry, and cer- 
tainly looks very nice.” 

R. E, Srerxre. 


Government Weather Survey 

Wasuineton, D. C., June 24,—While 
the temperature was too low and there 
was a lack of sunshine in most central 
and: northeastern states for the best 
growth of corn and other sunshine-loving 
crops, the cool weather was unusually 
favorable for winter wheat and other 
grains that are reaching the critical pe- 
riod of development, the Weather Bu- 
reau announces in its weekly crop bulle- 
tin. Some local damage to crops oc- 
curred, notably in southern Wisconsin 
and central and northern Maryland, and 
fieldwork was delayed in sections where 
excessive rains fell. Cultivation was car- 
ried on rapidly, however, in regions of 
lighter rainfall, and most fields are free 
of grass and weeds. There was insuf- 
ficient moisture in some central and 
southeastern districts, but in general 
crops made satisfactory advance. Irri- 
gated crops made good growth in the 
West where the water supply was suf- 
ficient, but dry-land crops needed mois- 
ture in some sections. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Harvesting Begins in Indiana 

InpDIANAPOLIS, INp., June 26.—Harvest- 
ing of Indiana’s 1920 crop of wheat has 
Harrison and Knox counties, in 
the southern part of the state, are the 
first to report, the work getting well 
under way in both the first of this week. 
With generally fair weather prévailing, 
cutting of the grain will become general 
in the southern and central sections with- 
in the next week. 

Southern Indiana always is ahead of 
the northern half of the state in maturing 
small grains, due to a sandy soil and a 
somewhat warmer average temperature. 
Harrison County was the first to report 
the harvesting of wheat in 1919, several 
farmers being in their fields on June 16 
and one or more having begun the work 
as early as June 12. Maturing of the 
grain has been slower this season, due to 
a late spring. 

Millers and grain dealers in Harrison 
County estimate that the yield in that 
region for 1920 will not be more than 
one-third that of 1919 in bushels. The 
acreage is not neariy as iarge, and many 
of the plants were killed by cold and 
sleet last winter. While the stand in the 
fields being cut is comparatively thin, 
farmers say the wheat heads seem to be 
well filled, and the grain, usually, is of 
good quality. 

Threshing of the first grain put in 
the seers 3 expected to start in about 


have been , 


two weeks, which will be before much of 
the wheat in the northern part of Indiana 
is harvested. Some milling of new wheat 


was done by Hoosier firms by July 15 - 


last year, but the date will be a week 
or two later this year. 

Rye also is being cut in some counties, 
Knox being the first to report. Consid- 
erable is raised in the southern half of 
that locality, and the prospects are that 
the yield will be large. Harvesting of 
oats will begin in a short time, the out- 
look generally for the state being much 
better than for either wheat or rye. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Hot Weather in Indiana 

Evansvitte, Inp., June 24,—This part 
of Indiana has had several days of hot 
weather, advancing wheat, and harvest 
began in some fields in southern In- 
diana on Monday. There are some very 
good stands of wheat in the county, but 
in the main it is very thin. The Hessian 
fly has been busy during the hot weather, 
and has done some damage, according to 
reports of the county agents. 

Two-thirds of the corn in the lowlands 
has been planted with early maturing 
seed. In the uplands, corn is looking 
good, but is needing labor, which is 
scarce. An appeal has been made to 
the striking furniture workers to go out 
to the fields, but as yet they have not 
met the request. Farmers are offering 
$7 a day and meals, as against $2.50 and 
$3 in the factory. There is an immense 
territory in Indiana that will remain un- 
cultivated this year because of lack of 
labor. 

Oats and rye are looking well, and 
weather conditions have been excellent 
for both grains. Both apples and peaches 
will yield a heavy crop. 

W. W. Ross, 
Wheat Ripening in Tennessee 

NAsHVILLE, TENN., June 24.—Weather 
conditions have been highly satisfactory 
for wheat in Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and the crop is ripening rapidly. Cut- 
ting is now beginning, and is expected 
to get under good headway this week, 
with favorable weather. It is expected 
new wheat will begin moving by the end 
of the month. 

Joun Lerrrr. 


Fighting the Grasshoppers in Canada 
Wiynirzc, Man., June 24.—The weath- 
er this week has been most favorable for 
the destruction of grasshoppers. It is 
believed that within a week the pest will 
be thoroughly under control, and from 
then on the danger will grow less. There 
have been heavy rains in Alberta this 
week, and correspondents report crops in 
splendid condition. Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan fields also give promise of a 
splendid yield. Everything is growing 
rapidly. At some points in Manitoba, 
farmers are cutting winter rye for hay, 
and count on getting a second crop be- 

fore the season is over. 
M. Liston. 


Illinois Wheat Outlook Mixed 

Curcaco, Itx., June 24.—Crop reports 
on winter wheat from Illinois are mixed, 
and none too favorable. Winter wheat- 
fields, which had a poor promise and 
were not plowed up, are said to have 
deteriorated. Hot weather has brought 
out Hessian fly, causing heavy loss. Cut- 
ting has commenced in southern Illinois, 
and fair to good yields are expected. 

The condition of corn in Iowa from 
June 1, as given by the state report, was 
88, compared with 95 last year and a 10- 
year average of 92. Oats are yellow in 
some sections. 

The corn crop in the leading states has 
grown rapidly in the past week, owing 
to hot, forcing weather. Germination 
has been unusually good, and indications 
are that less replanting will be necessary 
than for a number of years. 

C. H. CHatien. 


Crop Conditions in Georgia 

Artanta, Ga, June 24,—The past 
week was unquestionably the most favor- 
able week of the season. The entire 
week was warm and dry, with comfor- 
table nights, which was very favorable 
for the growing crops and farm work. 
The farmers generally have clean crops, 
and are well up with the cultivation. 
Cotton made much progress during the 
week, although the general condition of 
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the crop is two to four weeks late. Corn 
is being planted in the -bottoms and, 
while the dry weather did not rove 
the corn so much, the crop is in fair con- 
dition and has not particularly suffered 
for moisture. Scattered rains occurred 
during Friday and Saturday over most 
of the state, lowering the temperature 
and benefiting the crops generally. 

Potatoes and peanuts are growing very 
rapidly. Harvesting of wheat and oats 
is over, except in the northern portion 
of the state, where it is in progress this 
week. 

The Georgia peach crop is very prom- 
ising, and the early varieties have been 
marketed at good prices. The main 
crop is now being picked. 

J. Hore Tianer. 


Intermountain Crops Progress 

Ocpen, Uran, June 24.—The weather 
during the past week has been favorable 
to grain crops throughout the inter- 
mountain country, according to reports 
of federal weather observers. J. Cecil 
Alter, observer for Salt Lake district, 
has announced that, with the exception 
of a limited dry-land section in southern 
Utah, the entire wheat area of the state 
has had excellent weather for growing 
crops. On the basis of both weather 
conditions and acreage planted, the gov- 
ernment officials anticipate very heavy 
yields this year. The ,government re- 
port says that “fall wheat on dry land 
has been cut at St. George, and the ir- 
rigated crop is ripe; fall wheat is com- 
ing into head and thriving in the more 
northerly valleys. Corn is genérally 
above the average.” 

W. E. Zuprann. 


Pennsylvania Wheat Loss Small 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 24,—Accord- 
ing to the state department of agriculture, 
26,630 acres, or less than 2 per cent of 
the area seeded to wheat in Pennsylvania 
last fall, has been abandoned. It is esti- 
mated that there will be 1,566,140 acres 
to harvest, although labor will be very 
short. Most of the loss was due to the 
wheat fly or late seeding. 

Samvuet S. Dantrets. 





Report on Fly Inspections 


Inpranapouis, Inp., June 24,.—W. H. 
Larrimore, entomologist for the United 
States Department.of Agriculture, who 
has been conducting Hessian fly control 
experiments in Shelby County, has made 
a report for both spring and fall in- 
spections. In the tests, wheat was seed- 
ed at intervals from Sept. 20 to Oct. 20 
last year. 

Mr. Larrimore reports that the infes- 
tation varied considerably in the fall. 
The badly infested fields last fall were a 
source of danger for all the wheat this 
spring, regardless of the time of seed- 
ing. He says that, in order to control 
the fly, grain-raisers must not sow wheat 
until after the fly-free date, which can 
be determined each year in time for seed- 
ing. 

The report for last fall shows that 89.6 
per cent of the wheat seeded Sept. 22 
contained fly; 70.2 per cent of the wheat 
seeded Sept. 26 was infested; that sown 
Sept. 30 was 34.9 per cent infested, and 
that seeded Oct. 9-15 was not infested. 

The time of seeding, the report says, 
did not have much effect on the spring 
fly brood, which lived over in the early 
seeding. Wheat sown Sept. 22 was 52 
per cent infested this spring; 45 per 
cent of that seeded Sept. 26 was in- 
fested; the Sept. 30 seeding was 60 per 
cent infested, and that sown Oct. 9-15 
was 47 to 49 per cent affected. 

The fly at this time is in what is known 
as the flaxseed stage. It is found at the 
base of fallen straw. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Sugar Shipped from London 


Lonpnon, Eno., June 9.—Substantial 
supplies of sugar have recently reached 
London from the West Indies, but the 
poor consumer, who is groaning under 
high prices and a very limited ration of 
sugar, is not likely to benefit at all, if 
the rumor going round is. true. It is 
said that a very considerable portion of 
these supplies finding its way to the, 
United Brates, which —— to be the 
highest bidder in the m at present. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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